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Public money for private colleges 

The big, vocal, highly organized National Educa- 
tion Association would like to speak for all American 
educators. But the Association of American Colleges 
still ably represents the traditional U. S. liberal-arts 
institutions. When the 500 member colleges of AAC 
meet, as they did a fortnight ago in Cincinnati, there 
is a lot of experience and wisdom under one roof. 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
said in his convention address that the unmistakable 
trend in education today lies in the direction of the 
teaching of religion as a necessary part of “any signifi- 
cant exploration of truth itself.” In this he was sup- 
ported by Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who also 
addressed the convention. The archbishop also backed 
the idea of government subsidization of private col- 
leges. “Any genuine liberal-arts college,” he said, is 
by its very nature a “public institution.” The arch- 
bishop’s contention is that the state should not rule 
out private, nonprofit colleges from public support 
because they are privately managed or because they 
include religious instruction in their curriculums. He 
concluded: 


If... the state sets up a uniform and inflexible 
system of education with a monopoly of public 
benefits reserved entirely to itself, then it is diffi- 
cult to see how genuine freedom of education 
exists. 
It is hard to refute the archbishop’s argument that 
real educational freedom involves not only a full 
measure of freedom in the choice of a curriculum but 
also freedom to implement that choice without penalty 
or disadvantage. 


Korean GI Bill of Rights 

The Korean GI Bill of Rights of July, 1952 (Public 
Law 550) differs notably from the World War II 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in the way it assists 
veterans to finance their education. Under the old law 
the veteran received $75-$120 a month in direct sub- 
sistence benefits, while the Veterans’ Administration 
paid up to $500 a year for tuition and supplies directly 
to the school. The new law provides that all payments 
be made directly to the veteran. He receives $110-$160 
a month (depending on the number of his depen- 
dents), from which sum he must pay all his expenses 
at the school of his choice. Whatever remains becomes 
his subsistence benefit. This arrangement obviously 
offers a strong incentive to the veteran to shop around 
for the college with the lowest tuition. He will find it, 
of course, in a tax-supported institution, where the 
education of all students is already being subsidized 
ftom the public treasury. There his tuition might be 
$100 or less a year, as against the average of $600 a 
year in private colleges and universities. Although no 
complete statistics are as yet available, it is becoming 
clear that veterans of the Korean War are, to a rather 
alarming extent, choosing tax-supported colleges in 
preference to private institutions. In other words, pri- 
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vate colleges are suffering a double disadvantage: 
they lack tax support, to begin with, and are now 
losing Korean veterans to their tax-supported competi- 
tors. This seems to be an utterly gratuitous bonus to 
schools which already enjoy almost complete subsi- 
dization from taxes. It further restricts real educa- 
tional freedom. Is there any good reason for not re- 
enacting the much fairer provisions of the World War 
II GI bill? 


How much to give Bricker? 

Senate Majority Leader Knowland, after failing to 
effect a compromise with Senator Bricker, expressed 
his belief on Jan. 16 that some sort of amendment re- 
garding the treaty power would be proposed by Con- 
gress. Other Senators, impressed by the mountains of 
mail they have received in favor of the Bricker Amend- 
ment (Am. 1/23, pp. 415-17), have been saying that 
“we must give Bricker something.” Since many of 
them have no fondness for the Ohioan’s dangerous 
proposals, however, they may take a stronger position 
as more and more conservatives come out against the 
change. They may also be impressed by the solemn 
warnings delivered recently by such respected political 
analysts as Roscoe Drummond, Walter Lippmann, 
Arthur Krock and Anne O’Hare McCormick. It is 
already fairly certain that the Senate will not buy the 
notorious “which clause” in Section Two of S.J.R. I, 
requiring (in certain cases) action by 48 State legis- 
latures to give effect to treaties and international 
agreements. So the question has become: “Should we 
give Bricker what remains of S.J.R. I in the form of 
an amendment?” We fully agree with the New York 
Times editorial contention of Jan. 20: “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is so fundamental a document 
that we think it highly unwise to tamper with it unless 
a genuine and desirable change in its meaning is to be 
brought about.” We seriously question whether even 
the Knowland substitute amendment is desirable. It 
simply reaffirms the supremacy of the Constitution 
over treaties and provides for a recorded yea or nay 
vote by the Senate when approving a treaty. A change 
in the Senate’s rules could bring into effect that highly 
desirable requirement. This reform, and a solemn re- 
affirmation of our constitutional principles relating to 
the treaty power such as Senator Kefauver proposes, 
should allay fears of abuses. 
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Good outlook for housing 

Last week President Eisenhower was readying the 
last of this month’s legislative messages to Congress 
—on his housing program, to be presented Jan. 25. 
The outline of his housing proposals he had already 
sketched in his State of the Union address. He took 
particular pains on that occasion to correct an impres- 
sion that widely prevailed after the mid-December re- 
port from his Advisory Committee on Housing to the 
effect that the Administration would call for a virtual- 
ly complete withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from direct participation in slum clearance. “Until 
alternative programs prove more effective,” declared 
the President, his program would include “continua- 
tion of the public-housing program adopted in the 
Housing Act of 1949.” One result of the expected 
recommendations has already appeared. This is the 
upward revision of estimates of new housing starts 
for 1954. Where predictions at the close of 1953 gen- 
erally agreed that 1954 would see a 20-per-cent drop 
in private residential construction, one new, authorita- 
tive estimate is that 1954 is more likely to match (and 
perhaps even surpass) 1953’s fine record of 1.1 million 
homes built. This optimistic view, coming from the 
National Association of Home Builders, is based on a 
survey reported at their annual convention Jan. 17. 
The majority of 273 representative builders in 89 
States said they would either hold to or step up the 
pace they hit last year. Nearly 60 per cent intend to 
build more houses. Encouraged by a personal message 
from President Eisenhower on the nature of his forth- 
coming program, the home-builders agreed that 1954 
will see no recession in their field. 


Fairless-McDonald tour 

To Editor Thomas Campbell of Iron Age there is no 
great mystery about the reasons which sent Benjamin 
Fairless, board chairman of U. S. Steel, and David 
McDonald, head of the United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca (CIO), traipsing together about the country visit- 
ing the company’s plants. Mr. Fairless, he says, has 
long wanted to take some of the “fire and brimstone” 
out of union-company relations, and David McDonald, 
successor to the peaceable Philip Murray, shares that 
desire. Starting in Cleveland in October, the two men 
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have now visited U. S. Steel plants in more than a 
dozen cities. By frank, informal exchanges with their 
respective representatives at the grass-roots, they hope 
to leave behind a new feeling of trust and understand. 
ing. When the local officials see the big bosses rubbing 
shoulders and breaking bread together, the idea dawns 
that they are not expected to earn their salaries by 
kicking one another in the shins, Although it is much 
too early to assay the results of this experiment, the 
critics on both sides will likely be disappointed. Some 
management men, who believe that the only way to 
get along with a union is to keep it at arm’s length, 
have been privately censorious of Mr. Fairless. They 
suspect that he has weakened the corporation’s hand 
in future dealings with the union. On the other hand, 
some labor people see the company, not the union, 
gaining from the junket. Mr. Campbell regards these 
fears as groundless. The next time “Big Steel” and the 
union sit down to write a contract, he says, the atmos- 
phere will be less bitter, but the bargaining will be as 
stiff as ever. He might have added that neither labor 
nor management has anything to lose when they co- 
operate, as Messrs. Fairless and McDonald are doing, 
as equals. 


Polish clerical collaborators 

The Rev. Filip Bednorz, vicar capitular of the dio- 
cese of Katowice (Poland), who died on Jan. 18, was 
one of the “priest-patriots” used by the Communists 
to divide and confuse the faithful behind the Iron 
Curtain. His election by the Cathedral Chapter under 
Government pressure in November, 1952 was so dubi- 
ously valid that he himself sought (and obtained) 
later confirmation from Cardinal Wyszynski. Accord- 
ing to the Inter-Catholic Press Agency, he was con- 
sidered a “pious and wise” priest whose role was a 
passive one. The same, however, cannot be said of 
most of the other clerical collaborators. As the Polish 
bishops declared in their May 8, 1953 protest to Presi- 
dent Bierut, the majority of them have fallen afoul 
of Church law or are at outs with their bishops. Yet 
they go about the country to places were their real 
standing is oftentimes unknown to the faithful. A 
Polish letter, dated Dec. 1, received in Munich by 
Radio Free Europe registers the anxieties caused by 
this diversionary tactic of the Communists. The un- 
witting faithful cannot protect themselves from priests 
who are cut off from the Vatican and who may betray 
those who come to them for spiritual help. Then there 
is the question of scandal. If priests, said the letter- 
writer, can be justified, on the score of compulsion, i0 
fronting for the Red regime, what motive have all 
other Poles to resist the Communist pressures? The 
recent examples of courageous resistance by Cardinal 
Wyszynski and Bishop Kaczmarek, the Polish cor- 
respondent concludes, have supplied the true answer. 
The letter was signed “The Club of Eleven of Lodz.” 
The writers have given us a new insight into the truly 
cruel plight of fellow Catholics under Red persecution 
in Poland. 
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Yugoslavia insists on Stalinism at home 

On the surface at least, the old-line Communist 
doctrinaires and the party bureaucrats were the vic- 
tors on Jan. 17 when the Yugoslav Central Committee 
fired Milovan Djilas from his party posts and started 
a purge of his friends. In a series of articles published 
in the party organ Borba, Djilas, earlier known for 
his bitter criticism of the Kremlin and his amicable 
connections with Socialists in the free world, had ad- 
vanced a new theory. He held that communism in Yugo- 
slavia had made such strides towards “socialism” that 
it had passed the stage of rigid bureaucratic control 
identified with Stalinism. He suggested the time had 
come to disband or transform the present Communist 
League and even to allow opposition parties. Djilas’ 
articles were featured by scathing attacks on the party 
bureaucrats, who, in his opinion, were merely para- 
sites, performing no genuine economic function in the 
Marxian society. While it seems that these criticisms 
are shared by a large number of his fellows, Dijilas’ 
chastisement by Tito and the party was inevitable. As 
the correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
pointed out even before this happened, it would have 
been suicidal for the regime to allow the proposed 
relaxations. Its popular support rests at best on a 
narrow basis. Allowing more freedom might prove 
disastrous. Diplomatically, the defeat of Dijilas 
strengthens the pro-Kremlin faction reportedly con- 
spiring to heal the breach Stalin caused. No doubt 
Malenkov is trying to find a way to win back Yugo- 
slavia on terms that would not loosen his hold on the 
satellites the USSR has puppetized. 


Catholics in politics 

The crude graft of the old-time political bosses 
seems to have given way in our day to covert pay-offs 
from gamblers, tie-ups with racketeers in business and 
labor and the use of “influence” with tax officials. 
Old-fashioned “shakedowns” by public officials, of 
course, are still in vogue, as we know from recent con- 
victions in court. That Catholic law-enforcement offi- 
cers have been involved in such betrayals of public 
confidence is scandalous. Former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, whose knowledge of the workings 
of American politics has few rivals, recently declared: 
“Unhappily, Catholics in power have been as prone 
to abuse their public trust, if not more so, than 
their non-Catholic brethren. We cannot evade facts.” 
Since Mr. Farley was speaking to the topic “The Role 
of Catholics in Politics,” he may purposely have used 
strong language. If the conduct of Catholics in Ameri- 
can political life often leaves much to be desired, what 
can we do to improve it? First, whenever well- 
grounded revelations of public malfeasance appear, 
perhaps the Catholic press could take occasion vigor- 
ously to reaffirm the code of public morality we expect 
all officials to honor. Second, Catholic schools should 
continually hold before their students very high ideals 
of public service. Third, we should avoid giving 
countenance to Catholics whose reputations for politi- 


cal integrity are, with good reason, suspect. Finally— 
and of the utmost importance—we should honor those 
whose good name has survived public scrutiny. For we 
can be thankful that so many sons and daughters of the 
Church have fulfilled her expectations in the public 
service. 


Football on the way out? 

At their Monday luncheons last fall football coaches 
were using the word “prospects” in a new sense. It 
used to mean strapping high-school fullbacks being 
wooed by the coach’s college. Now it is beginning to 
mean a coach’s plans after his college drops football. 
The old grad finds it hard to take, but football isn’t 
as important as it used to be, even for the freshmen. 
Besides, it is often losing money in six figures. The 
editor of the Yale News wrote in the Jan. 17 New 
York Times Magazine that today an undergrad often 
doesn’t even know the cheers. He thinks of his college 
“as the mother of educated men.” 


Since the war, at least in the liberal-arts institu- 
tions of the East, the college student has placed 
the emphasis of his spirit increasingly on first 
things, on education for a free society and not on 
sports for meaningless prestige. 


Financial losses are playing a great part, of course, in 
the decisions being made to drop football. But the 
losses would not be so great if the stands were filled. 
Old Joe College of the ’twenties went to all the games 
with his raccoon coat and hip flask. His son, for whom 
blue jeans and a slide rule are more likely to be stand- 
ard equipment, isn’t so interested. Getting good 
grades in a good college demands hard work, and the 
draft board is scrutinizing every report card. If this 
motive doesn’t keep a youngster out of the cheering 
section, then his part-time job will; he needs the job 
to help meet rising tuition costs. There is “a total 
blackout of Catholic college football in the Far West,” 
says sports writer Charles G. Johnson in the Dec. 1953 
Sign. His prediction: by 1956 at the latest no Catholic 
college except Notre Dame will have big-time football. 
Our advice: don’t wager on that guess. 


Challenge to Dr. Kinsey 

In spite of its sensational press debut, Dr. Kinsey’s 
chart-laden Sexual Behavior in the Human Female 
is a hard book to plow through. Competent medical 
criticisms are just now beginning to appear. In the 
Jan. 9 Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. E. Bergler, a psychoanalytic psychiatrist, and Dr. 
W. S. Kroger, a gynecologist and obstetrician, state 
that “millions of persons are uncritically accepting the 
controversial inferences of the Kinsey report.” They 
challenge Kinsey’s sample of the female population as 
a “tiny and completely unrepresentative segment of 
the typical American woman.” Only 7.5 per cent of 
American women have gone to college; yet 75 per cent 
of Kinsey’s volunteers went to college. Single women 
were three times more numerous in the sample than 
in the general population. Devoutly religious women, 
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who are more faithful than the average, were not ade- 
quately represented. Kinsey failed to realize that “nor- 
mal women will seldom reveal intimate sexual mat- 
ters to a stranger who rapidly asks 300 to 500 questions 
in a one- or two-hour interview.” In the opinion of 
these critics, neurotic pressures, such as guilt feelings 
over abnormal sex patterns or the urge to exaggera- 
tion and exhibitionism of the sexually rejected, would 
account for many of the “revelations.” Kinsey is scien- 
tifically absurd when he equates human and sub- 
‘human sex activity. The healthy human sex act “con- 
sists of very complex psychological phenomena. It 
depends on the spiritual merger of one personality 
with another” and “is tied to the deepest emotions.” 
Human love “simply cannot be measured on an IBM 
machine.” Drs. Bergler and Kroger are co-authors of 
the recently published Kinsey’s Myth of Female Sex- 
uality—the Medical Facts. 


Movies an “ever-growing moral problem” 

“The foremost corrupter of youth” is the stigma 
with which Pope Pius XII has branded motion pic- 
tures. His Holiness passed this devastating judgment 
on Jan. 2, when he proposed the creation in Italy of 
special commissions of laymen and clerics to inaugu- 
rate television programs of a religious nature. He 
fears that TV's projection of films into the home will 
spread the corruption. Underlining the Pope’s strong 
words comes the annual report of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Motion Pictures in Rome. Of 486 films re- 
viewed at the commission’s center, only 18 per cent 
could be rated as morally unobjectionable for children, 
and only 25 per cent totally acceptable for adults. 
(In 1952, a total of 32 per cent of the films had been 
approved for adults.) Another 25 per cent incurred 
complete condemnation; 30 per cent won only a 
qualified approval. The highest proportion of con- 
demned films was French, the second highest, Italian. 
American films achieved the dubious distinction of 
running next, “about a third” of those examined being 
rejected. The commission concludes that “the moral 
crisis in motion pictures is growing ever more acute.” 


. . « Supreme Court against film censorship 

The unanimous decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
on Jan. 18 declaring unconstitutional the banning of 
two films on the grounds of sexual immorality and 
incitement to crime was clearly foreshadowed nearly 
two years ago (see “Films and ‘sacrilege’,” Am. 
6/14/52). In the Miracle case of May 26, 1952, the 
nine justices showed they regarded the practice of 
censorship, even in the case of movies, as being, in 
general, inconsistent with the constitutional guaran- 
tees of free speech. The recent cases went to the court 
from New York (the French film, La Ronde) and Ohio 
(a murder-gangster piece called M ). The ruling, with- 
out a written opinion, did not, technically, spell out 
an absolute ban on film censorship. It did severely 
weaken State and local police-powers to enforce public 
morals. 
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EISENHOWER HEALTH PROPOSALS 

Two things bother the average American when he 
thinks about medical care. Can he get good care for 
himself and his family when he needs it? Will he be 
able to foot the bill when he does get it? 

President Eisenhower in his Jan. 18 message to 
Congress on improving the nation’s health acknowl- 
edged these worries of the ordinary citizen to be the 
key problems—“the distribution of medical facilities 
and the costs of medical care.” 

The President first of all recommended an expanded 
program of research by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice to widen the horizons of medical knowledge. He 
asked for amendments to the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act in order to provide addi- 
tional aid for building special hospitals for the chron- 
ically ill, nonprofit clinics and convalescent and nurs- 
ing homes. For the disabled, he asked a big step-up 
in rehabilitation programs, aid for the training of pro- 
fessional personnel and a sharp increase in the number 
of rehabilitation centers. 

Although many authorities are convinced that this 
country is facing a serious shortage of doctors, the 
President omitted reference to this high-voltage ques- 
tion. Neither did he take notice of the pretty well 
established urgent need of Federal aid to the nation’s 
medical schools, which many medical educators be- 
lieve cannot even continue to produce the number of 
doctors the, are now graduating unless some remedy 
is found for their financial plight (see “Have we 
enough doctors?” AM. 4/25/53). 

Holding that “the means of achieving good health 
should be accessible to all,” the President approached 
the obstacle of medical costs by cautiously reiterating 
his abhorrence of “socialized medicine.” Voluntary 
health insurance plans, he said, were the best way for 
most of our people “to provide themselves the re- 
sources to obtain good medical care.” Without going 
into the insurance business itself, the Federal Govern- 
ment could and should assist the private and non- 
profit plans through a system of limited reinsurance 
to encourage them to offer broader health protection 
to more families. He asked for a Federal fund of $25 
million for this purpose. It could be retired by the re- 
insurance premiums paid in by the private organiza- 
tions. 

At the present writing it is not too clear what the 
President’s reinsurance scheme involves. A blank, un- 
conditional reinsurance for any loss the private ergan- 
izations may incur is inconceivable. The sum of $25 
million would not begin to meet the exigencies of an 
expanded coverage and sufficiently low premiums to 
put private plans within the reach of the “more fami- 
lies” the President envisages. No private insurance 
plan operating apart from group practice and thus pro- 
viding predictable costs has so far been able to offer 
comprehensive care for a premium within the reach 
of middle- and low-income groups. A limited reit- 
surance plan is not going to do very much to solve that 
problem. G.G. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








In last week’s issue, the editors of this Review in an 
excellent group of articles, editorials, etc., pretty 
well blanketed the front in Washington, and thus 
effectively shut off this observer’s plans for the next 
three weeks. Bricker, Taft-Hartley, farm policy and 
taxes were thoroughly explored, so as to leave little 
of importance unsaid. 

However, the President himself kept ahead of the 
editors, and since last week’s issue sent the Congress 
two more messages—on social security and public 
health. Three more were to come: on the budget 
(2Ist), housing (25th) and (on the 28th) on the re- 
port of his Council of Economic Advisers. 

In fact, at his first press conference Mr. Eisenhower, 
foreshadowing these messages, remarked that he 
would have “lots more.” After all, only two of his 
fourteen task study forces have reported. There’s a 
lot more to come. 

Asked at the same press conference whether he 
thought that his farm proposals were “politically 
feasible,” the President airily replied that if they were 
not, “we” would find out. . . . The implications of 
this remark and of the President’s owning that he was 
not “too smart politically” were bound to be taken 
notice of on Capitol Hill. The general Washing- 
ton reaction to this was, “Well, if he is not ‘smart 
politically,’ somebody in the White House is.” Fingers 
pointed to his executive assistant, Sherman Adams, but 
maybe they could have pointed to Mr. Adams’ chief, 
too. 

The fact is that if one examines his proposals so 
far, and if the same pattern continues, they fully. sat- 
isfy nobody. To describe them as “middle-of-the-road” 
is too easy a generalization. That is his own disarming 
expression, but it is only a way of speaking for the 
public. They go far deeper in political strategy. 

The White House legislative proposals put every- 
body in Congress, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
on the spot. The same will probably be true of those 
to come. To vote against most of them will not go 
down well with the electorate. But to espouse some of 
them will alienate special interests whence come the 
campaign funds for re-election. 

The big problem facing both parties in Congress is 
that their opponents are for the same things that they 
are for. Mr. Eisenhower's unspoken answer is: well, 
if you vote for my program you will be elected; if not, 
you won't. It is not an inviting prospect for most Re- 
publicans, except those in safe districts. These hap- 
pen, however, to be chairmen of most committees, 
and anti-Eisenhower. Such is the fascinating com- 
plexity of our politics that the President might be sat- 
isfied with a Democratic majority—favorable to his 
policies. WILFRD Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 











The Sacred Roman Rota, a court of appeals from dio- 
cesan tribunals, decided 170 marriage cases in 1953, 
according to a Jan. 15 NC dispatch from Vatican City. 
A declaration of nullity was issued in 76 (or 44.7 per 
cent) of the cases. The validity of the marriage was 
upheld in 94 cases (55.3 per cent). Twenty-five of 
the former cases and 48 of the latter were dealt with 
without fee. While the Rota deals with various mat- 
ters, the great majority of cases brought before it 
involve the marriage bond—321 out of 337 during 1953. 
The Vatican press office notes a great increase in the 
Rota’s work. There are now 910 cases pending. before 
it, as against 87 in 1913. 

p> A resolution adopted by the executive committee 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference meet- 
ing in Milwaukee Jan. 16 urged the use of mission- 
aries in UN and U. S. assistance programs in under- 
developed areas. Pointing out that there are 100,000 
Catholic missionaries in such areas, as well as many 
non-Catholic missionaries, NCRLC stated that their 
familiarity with native languages and culture par- 
ticularly fits them to cooperate in the programs of the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organization and the U. S. 
Technical Assistance Program and to bring to these a 
deep sense of the dignity and spiritual worth of man. 
Bb The Canadian Council of Christians and Jews is , 
opening a permanent secretariat in Montreal. Its 
organization and direction have been entrusted to Rev. 
Stephen Valiquette, S.J., who is attached to the Maison 
Bellarmin, a residence in Montreal for Jesuits engaged 
in writing and publishing. 

& The fourth international congress of the Catholic 
press will be held in Paris, May 3-6. The theme will 
be “The Catholic press in the world: its mission and 
its future.” Among other matters, the congress will 
discuss the role of public opinion within the Church 
in the spirit of the Feb. 10, 1950 address of Pius XII 
to Catholic journalists. J. P. Jacques Dubois-Dumée 
is in charge of arrangements (Secrétariat Interna- 
tional de la Presse Catholique, 163 Boulevard Males- 
herbes, Paris XVII). 

> Rev. Leo J. Kinsella, for the last six years a judge 
of the separation court of the Chicago Chancery, has 
published a pocket-sized book on marriage, The Wife 
Desired (Catholic Literature Distributors, 660 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 168 p. 70¢). Simply 
written, the book stresses the natural and psychologi- 
cal aspects of the wife’s part in marriage and the wise 
use of her natural gifts of mind and body. Much of 
it seems obvious common sense. But the author feels 
too many marriages end unhappily because the obvi- 
ous has been neglected. A section on topics for dis- 
cussion makes the book especially useful for high- 
schoel classes and study groups. Cc. & 
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‘Free trade in ideas”’ 
as the test of truth 


The twelve-month program Columbia University has 
laid out to celebrate its two-hundredth birthday 
promises to provide the top educational news story 
of 1954. Indeed, so profound are the implications of 
its theme (“Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof”) that the anniversary may be of perma- 
nent significance. This Review hopes that Father 
Davis’ article (see pp. 437-39) will help to stimulate 
Catholic contributions to what he has called Colum- 
bia’s “dialog” with its sister institutions here and 
abroad. 

Among both Catholics and non-Catholics there 
exists a great need for a much fuller exploration than 
we have yet had of what Cardinal Newman called the 
“elbow room” in Catholicism for the free pursuit of 
knowledge. On separate occasions in the last few years 
Pope Pius XII has declared that “The Christian order 
. . . is essentially an order of liberty” and that the 
Catholic press should take up “the defense of just 
freedom of thought and of the right of men to their 
own judgment .. .” “Where public opinion ceases to 
function freely,” he has said, “there peace is in peril.” 
To the surprise of some, he encouraged the Catholic 
journalist to help develop a sound “public opinion 
within the bosom of the Church” by avoiding the twin 
extremes of “mute servility” and “uncontrolled criti- 
cism.” It is safe to say that the elaboration of a truly 
Christian “philosophy of learning,” exploring the scope 
of Catholicism as an “order of liberty” as well as an 
“order of authority,” has hardly begun. 

Part of the task will have to be a critical analysis 
of current slogans which serve only to obscure further 
what His Holiness has termed “the labyrinth of real- 
ity.” One of these slogans is the challenging pro- 
nouncement of Justice Holmes: “the best test of truth 
is the power of thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market . . .” (Abrams v. U. S., 
1919). Holmes himself, as a matter of fact, qualified 
his proposition in the same passage: “That at any rate 
is the theory of our Constitution.” 

Exactly in what context was Holmes writing? The 
Abrams case was one of alleged seditious publication 
during World War I. What Holmes was supposed to 
be construing was not a criteriology, a philosophy of 
truth, but a constitutional guarantee of free speech. 
This was exactly what he failed to do. 

The reason our Constitution provides a general, but 
by no means absolute, guarantee of free speech is 
much simpler than the ultra-liberalistic “theory” the 
learned justice chose to expound. Essentially, all it 
says is that our National Legislature cannot empower 
Federal political authority to suppress the free ex- 
pression of opinion. The danger it aimed to forfend 
was that of political officials deciding for our citizens 
what is true and what false. Popular control of govern- 
ment, the life-breath of free government, is stifled 
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when the coercive power of the state can be invoked 
to shut off rational discussion. 

More fundamentally, of course, this guarantee frees 
all culture from the heavy hand of government con. 
trol. Holmes went far afield when he tried to read 
into our Constitution, in a dissent, his personal philoso- 
phy of the criterion of truth. 

Holmes’ “market-place” analogy itself was not too 
felicitous. The Federal Trade Commission, for exam- 
ple, does not allow the claims of commercial adver. 
tisers to be tested by free competition. It often utilizes 
the scientific laboratories of the National Bureau of 
Standards (see Am. 7/18/58, pp. 396-98). 

“Free trade in ideas” covers a lot of territory. All 
Holmes needed to say about it as a “test of truth” was 
this: in the contest of political ideas, we rely on ma- 
jority decision as the “best test” we have found. Even 
there we prohibit the propagation of subversive and 
immoral propositions. So long as these presented a 
“clear and present danger” of being acted upon, 
Holmes had no quarrel with such restrictions. 

The “pursuit of happiness” by free human beings 
presupposes large areas of liberty. Exactly how large 
is a question never finally answered. 


Prisoner release 


At one minute after twelve on the morning of January 
23, after this issue of AMERICA is in the mails, the UN 
Command in Korea will have begun releasing the 
22,000 anti-Communist Chinese and North Korean 
PW’s. We shall, of course, be subjected to the usual 
propaganda barrage from Peiping. India may again 
add her voice of dissent. Yet, in view of the recent 
note of Gen. John E. Hull, UN Commander, to Maj. 
Gen. K. S. Thimayya, Indian chairman of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, we some time ago 
closed the door to any retreat from our firm intention 
to restore these men to civilian status. “The UN,” 
wrote General Hull, “will honor its obligation to treat 
[the prisoners] as fully entitled to their freedom on 
January 23.” 

That we had such an obligation on January 23-120 
days after the NNRC took custody of the PWs-is 
clear from the text of the armistice agreement. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
shall declare the relief from prisoner of war status 
to civilian status of any prisoners of war who have 
not exercised their right to be repatriated and for 
whom no other disposition has been agreed to by 
the political conference within 120 days after the 
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Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission has as- 
sumed their custody. 


At the heart of this agreement is the determination 
to fix a date beyond which the PW’s would no longer 
be forced to suffer incarceration. The truce terms make 
no provision for any contingencies such as the Com- 
munist bungling of the persuasion sessions, their ob- 
sinacy in blocking the political conference or India’s 
refusal, as custodian of the imprisoned PW’s, to effect 
their release on the day designated in the armistice 
agreement. 

The Reds, of course, are running true to form in 
opposing what they choose to call a “unilateral” dis- 
position of the PW’s by the UN. The position of India, 
however, defies understanding. 

Prime Minister Nehru has proposed that the UN 
and Communist Commands take up anew the PW 
issue. India does not deny that the UN Command in 
Korea has placed a proper interpretation on the terms 
of the armistice agreement. What she is proposing is 
that, in the face cf Communist objections to that in- 
terpretation, some new agreement be found which 
would supersede the already signed armistice. Neither 
the United States nor the UN can be party to such a 
solution and remain true to their pledge to limit to as 
short a time as possible the imprisonment of the long- 
suffering PW’s. 

Prime Minister Nehru seems willing to condemn 
these men to indefinite imprisonment while the UN 
and the Communists engage in another endless and 
fruitless talkfest. Anxious as one might be to place a 
fair interpretation on India’s moves in the East-West 
struggle, this maneuver is the most baffling yet. Are 
we to assume that Mr. Nehru considers the sacrifice 
of 22,000 fellow Asians a small price to pay for the 
“good will” of his neighbor to the north? 

If that be the case, it is time he were reminded that 
U. S. casualties rose to 146,000 during the last year 
and a half of the Korean war, while our representa- 
tives at Panmunjom doggedly persisted in vindicating 
the right of freedom of choice for the Asians we held. 
Mr. Nehru may feel no obligation toward those who 
suffered and died for this principle. We do. For this 
reason General Hull had no alternative but to take 
the stand he took in his note to the NNRC. 


Morals and the “‘new strategy” 


The heart of the “new strategy” devised by the Na- 
tional Security Council and revealed by Secretary 
Dulles in a New York address January 12 is “to de- 
pend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate in- 
stantly by means and at places of our own choosing.” 
The Secretary's frank disclosures have raised a myriad 
of military and political questionings. 

Even more fundamental are the moral questions 
they excite. What is meant in the “new concept” of 
strengthening NATO “by the striking force of stra- 
tegic air”? Have we returned to the days when Louis 
Johnson, as Secretary of Defense, blatantly based our 


deterrent power on the ability of our strategic bombers 
to pulverize enemy cities? It is time to ask again what 
would be “the means of our own choosing.” What 
standards would govern our choice—military alone, 
or also moral? 

The latest Catholic application of moral principles 
to modern war is the Holy Father’s address on Medical 
Ethics of October 19, 1953. Even in the present age, 
he said, a nation may fight a war that is “absolutely 
necessary for the self-defense of a community very 
seriously threatened by an injustice that cannot be 
prevented in any other way.” Not every injustice, 
however, justifies resort to war. “When the damages 
caused by war are not comparable to those of ‘toler- 
ated injustice’ one may have a duty to suffer injus- 
tice.” This, said His Holiness, applies especially to 
ABC—atomic, biological and chemical—war. As to 
when “an ABC war can become clearly necessary in 
self-defense against ABC warfare,” that can be de- 
duced from the principles on war in general. The 
words quoted raise the interesting question as to 
whether the “free community” might H-bomb the 
Kremlin in case of a “brush-fire war.” 

Perhaps the following principles, based on theologi- 
cal authorities, will help toward an answer. Even in 
these days of annihilative weapons, all warfare can- 
not be considered unjustifiable. The Holy Father for- 
bade doctors to take part in an ABC war “when that 
type of war constitutes an injustice.” Nuclear weapons 
are not intrinsically immoral. The tactical use of nu- 
clear weapons (against field troops, communications, 
supply dumps, fortifications, fleets) is permissible. 

The strategic use of nuclear weapons (against 
cities) is licit under certain conditions. However, a 
deliberate direct attack on noncombatants is never 
licit, even if it would destroy all morale. A nuclear 
attack on a military target in which noncombatants 
are killed is permitted when, according to the princi- 
ple of the double effect, the result of destroying the 
target would be great enough to justify permitting the 
death of even a large number of noncombatants. Ac- 
cording to Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., a noted 
moralist, in the case of the widely ruinous H-bomb, 
that would be “when the target was the only factory 
in which the enemy was making his own superbombs, 
or the building in which all the war lords of the enemy 
are assembled.” Others would not be so restrictive. 

Regarding “retaliation’"—a misnomer for “active de- 
fense”—these principles seem defensible. Assuming 
that the enemy’s military productive capacity is in his 
cities, “retaliation” is licit only if it is not mere 
retaliation but defense, i.e., action aimed at inca- 
pacitating the enemy’s war-making power. As defen- 
sive, the purpose of the nuclear attack must be to 
hinder the enemy from further invading and enslav- 
ing us. The destruction of his cities must be the abso- 
lutely necessary and only possible defense against the 
enemy's further aggression. There must be a propor- 
tionate reason for permitting the destruction of his 
urban population, such as to keep our country’s sur- 
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vivors from enslavement. In sum, the moral justifi- 
cation for using “massive atomic retaliatory power” 
in case the enemy launches a local attack by conven- 
tional means would depend on various circumstances. 


Disunity in Italy 

Many of our non-Catholic fellow citizens must have 
been puzzled by press reports of the present crisis 
within the Italian Christian Democratic party. To 
begin with, against an American political background 
it is hard enough to understand a Christian Demo- 
cratic party—a party which takes its inspiration from 
Catholic social and political principles but remains 
wholly independent of ecclesiastical hierarchy. It is 
doubly confusing when commentators speak of that 
party, not as a unified whole, but as a sort of coalition 
embracing many colors in the political spectrum. We 
have been told in recent dispatches from Rome that 
a representative of the right-wing Christian Demo- 
crats, Giuseppe Pella, having failed to govern satis- 
factorily, and a man of the center, Alcide de Gasperi, 
having been unsuccessful previously in forming a Gov- 
ernment, the party has now turned to its left wing 
and named Amintore Fanfani to be Premier. 

What may make all this confusing to non-Catholics 
is the illusion which many of them cherish about the 
unity of the Church. 

The Church is one, of course. Her unity, indeed, 
is among the marks which show her to be the true 
Church of Christ. She teaches the same doctrine 
everywhere. Throughout the ages she offers the same 
sacrifice and administers the same sacraments, She 
obeys one supreme head—the successor of St. Peter, 
the Bishop of Rome—whao is a visible sign of her unity. 

Of that unified Church, Messrs. De Gasperi, Pella 
and Fanfani are all loyal members. They believe the 
same doctrine, worship at the same altar and obey the 
same Supreme Pontiff. But once we pass over into 
other spheres of life—into art, literature, economics 
and politics—Catholics can and do hold different 
opinions. The reason for such diversity is, or ought 
to be, fairly obvious. 

It is one thing to hold in common a body of doc- 
trine, é.g., a body of social doctrine. It is quite another 
thing to adapt that doctrine to the complex affairs of 
everyday life—to write a social program or to agree 
on an economic policy. Messrs. Pella, De Gasperi and 
Fanfani all agree on the right of private property, the 
right to a living wage, on the functions of the state in 
economic life. They are all equally opposed to com- 
munism, and equally intent on checking it. 

Where they disagree is on the practical level—on 
the social, economic and political programs to be 
adopted here and now for the well-being of the Italian 
people. They differ on such things as the best means 
to reduce unemployment, the speed and scope of land 
reform, the kind of fiscal and monetary policy that 
ought to be followed and, in general, on the precise 
amount of governmental intervention that is necessary 
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or desirable. In some cases the difference among them 
may be only one of timing. 

Such differences should not seem strange to Ameri- 
cans. The vast majority of us hold many ideas and 
goals in common, yet differ on programs to effectuate 
them. On half the questions of the day, were we so 
minded, we might easily identify a left wing, a right 
wing and a center in our own political parties. So 
however much we may all regret the disunity of Italy's 
Christian Democrats, we should at least be able to 
understand it. 


*“*Time-saving’”’ piety 

The year 1954 will be the first full year under the 
Holy See’s modification of the Church’s traditionally 
very strict regulations concerning the Eucharistic fast, 
These modifications make it easier for everybody to 
receive the Holy Eucharist. They make reception pos- 
sible for many persons who were previously prevented 
through physical weakness or the need to take medi- 
cines. As the Holy See took care to explain in issuing 
the new decree, the purpose of this modification was 
not to make life more comfortable, but to encourage 
greater zeal in frequenting the Holy Table. 

The removal of some of the more onerous restric- 
tions is a clear call for a corresponding effort on the 
part of the faithful to show greater love and reverence 
for the Body and Blood of the Lord. In the noble 
words of the encyclical Mystici Corporis, “through 
Him we may receive the spirit of charity in which we 
are bidden to live no longer our own life but the life 
of Christ, and love the Redeemer Himself in all the 
members of His mystical body.” 

There is no better way for communicants to show 
such added love and reverence than to spend a decent 
bit of time in thanksgiving to the heavenly Guest who 
by Communion has made His dwelling in our bodily 
temple. A vigorous-minded French nun who recently 
visited this country in the interests of a new religious 
foundation told interviewers on her return that she 
was quite carried away with the fine spirit of Ameri- 
can Catholicism: by the universal kindness, the prac- 
tical works of charity, the spendid attendance at Mass 
and the sacraments. Only, she mildly complained, the 
general hurry-up, time-saving spirit does seem to 
creep into our piety. A parish church filled with devout 
communicants is so often instantly emptied of its 
congregation the moment Mass is over. 

The suggestion has been made by liturgists that 
the present rather abrupt ending of the Holy Sacri- 
fice might some day be extended by a period of thanks- 
giving built into the Mass itself. We cannot, however, 
wait for such an arrangement to restore the rapidly 
vanishing practice of ten or fifteen minutes spent in 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion. Individual per- 
sonal effort is needed: a wholehearted determination 
by every one who receives not to fail in this basic act 
of reverence. The approach of the Lenten season pre- 
sents an opportune time to restore this devout custom. 
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Man’s right to knowledge 
and the free use thereof 





Thurston Davis 





EveryTHinc from a commemorative postage 
stamp to a newly decorated Metropolitan Museum of 
Art does honor this year to Columbia University. For 
the educational colossus on Morningside Heights is 
currently celebrating the bicentennial of the granting 
of its original charter, as King’s College, by King 
George II of England in October, 1754. 

Recurring in all her anniversary lectures, confer- 
ences and convocations, the theme of the bicentennial 
is blazoned on every program and bulletin which is- 
sues from Columbia these days. More than five hun- 
dred universities, museums, libraries and learned 
societies around the world have agreed to enter into 
a sort of global dialog with Columbia on “Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 

To point up the varied problems implied by these 
nine words about knowledge and freedom, an ex- 
hibit of sixty large panels has just been opened in 
the rotunda of Columbia’s Low Memorial Library. 
Mark Van Doren has prepared a cleverly designed 
book containing miniatures of the panels and a run- 
ning commentary on them. 

Few themes so compactly sum up so many prob- 
lems. The one chosen by Columbia will certainly trig- 
ger discussion on many aspects of contemporary life. 
The Van Doren book is especially provocative because 
it is not constrained to present its lessons in the form 
of dry-as-dust scholarship. It is a very dignified pam- 
phlet. Its strengths and weaknesses are those of its 
genre. It can make assertions without burdening its 
reader with too much background or extensive proof. 
It can employ a lofty rhetoric which dispenses with 
explanation of occasional ambiguities or omissions. 

Even before Aristotle wrote “All men by nature de- 
sire to know” as the first line of his Metaphysics, man- 
kind had been concerned with the theme Columbia 
has chosen. From the outset of philosophical inquiry 
men have tried to distinguish between knowledge and 
mere opinion, to relate knowledge to action and to 
validate knowledge by first principles. They have dis- 
tinguished degrees of knowledge. The bond, if any, 
between knowledge and virtue has puzzled them, as 
has the relation between freedom and responsibility 
in the use of knowledge. 

These and kindred ancient questions Columbia’s 
theme asks and seeks to answer all over again. They 
are important questions. For our times and in view of 
contemporary tensions, few questions are more urgent. 


Fr. Davis, S.J., contributing editor of America, did 
his graduate work in history at Harvard. 





Reflections on 
Columbia University’s 


bicentennial theme 


Moreover, there is about the Van Doren presenta- 
tion a spirit of generous altruism and crusading social 
purpose which will not escape even the most casual 
reader. The little book about the panel exhibit is 
brimming with a fiery faith in man. It is charged with 
relevance to today’s cultural problems. It contains 
challenging affirmations of man’s collective good sense, 
of the possibility of human progress and greater 
human welfare and of the high humane responsibili- 
ties of the mind of man. In the declared intention of 
its university sponsors, the world-wide seminar now 
discussing these topics cannot fail to kindle “faith in 
the power of truth to prevail when there can be com- 
plete freedom in the expression of all conflicting 
ideas” (N. Y. Times Magazine 1/3, p. 26). 

This is not, of course, the first occasion on which 
these questions of. human knowledge and freedom 
have been posed in what might be called a vacuum. 
It is the first time they are raised in so striking a way, 
on so global a platform and with such evident assur- 
ance that a vacuum is precisely the medium in which 
to ask and answer them. That is the frustrating thing 
about the Columbia theme as propounded by Profes- 
sor Van Doren. All the right questions are asked. But 
it is against the rules of the game to suggest that 
there might be anything resembling final answers. 

A passage or two will illustrate this void. The very 
first panel contains the normative statement that 
“ignorance enfeebles and enslaves, whereas knowledge 
brings power and freedom.” The text then continues: 


The exhibit takes for granted that all men believe 
this in so far as they are men, and believe further- 
more that if they have any natural rights the most 
natural of them is the right to knowledge and the 
free use thereof. Knowledge, however, is difficult 
for men to possess if it means knowledge of the 
truth. “What is truth?” asked Pilate, and the ques- 
tion continues to be asked. 


This manifesto partially explains why Columbia’s 
theme insists on man’s right to knowledge rather than 
on his right to truth. Professor Van Doren is even 
more explicit in his comment on panel 8: 


The value of knowledge in the conflict of truth 
and error is an ideal value, since there is never 
enough knowledge to resolve the conflict, or at 
any rate to resolve it absolutely. It is enough 
to know that Pilate’s question, “What is truth?” 
will always be impossible to answer to the satis- 
faction dé every man. When this is known, then 
knowledge exists in the most humane of all its 
— recognition that any man may be 
right... 
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This relativism of 200-year-old Columbia contrasts 
sharply with the thinking of the Founding Fathers, 
who established this republic on quite another phi- 
losophy when Columbia was only twenty-two: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident . . .” It contra- 
dicts, too, the thought of Columbia’s first president, 
the “father of American philosophy,” Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. In An Outline of Philosophy he defined phi- 
losophy as “the love and study of truth and wisdom,” 
truth in his philosophical system being something 
which could be known with certainty. Again, in quite 
another tradition from that currently in vogue in to- 
day’s King’s College, he wrote in Elementa Phi- 
losophica: 


The great end of my being is that my rational 
and immortal nature may be completely and end- 
lessly happy. The happiness of my rational nature 
consists in that pleasure and satisfaction that 
naturally attends its being conscious to itself of 
its union with its proper objects. 
The proper object of the intellect 


Thoreau’s musings on the value of good reading. Nor 
is the balance redressed by perfunctory and ambigu- 
ous nods to religion in panels 1 and 60. 

There is no ambiguity, however, about the curious 
fade-out of a sentence containing the name of God in 
William Allen White’s “To An Anxious Friend,” which 
is reproduced in panel 31. White’s open letter ap- 
peared originally in a front-page box in the Emporia 
Gazette for July 27, 1922. It ably makes the point that 
law is never jeopardized by freedom. Three sections 
of six or seven lines apiece are blocked out in order 
to highlight key passages. But the letter’s first nine 
lines appear in toto—with the exception of one short 
sentence in line six. This obscured sentence reads: “It 
[the conquest of folly by freedom] is the proof of 
man’s kinship with God.” 

Why was this one sentence air-brushed out of the 
panel? Was it thought to weaken the argument for 


freedom? 


ny, Columbia University has come a long 


i= EMPORIA GAZETTE ¢ way since its doors first opened on July 
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The words of Columbia’s first president = 
could hardly have been used on a bi- & 
centennial panel without jarring with 


To An Anxious 
Friend 


Trinity Church. In June of that year 
President Samuel Johnson wrote as fol- 
lows in a New York newspaper ad- 
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say that there are large areas, far out Wa 








on the frontiers of empirical research, 
where the constantly uncommitted 
mind, the refusal to say that the quest 
for truth is ever over and the “recognition that any 
man may be right” have yielded fabulous practical 
results. To this extent and in these areas, then, such a 
methodology has proved pragmatically useful. It can 
be conceded, too, that, in the opinion of a great many 
scholars, a university is primarily concerned with re- 
search in these frontier regions of the natural and 
social sciences. 

But is it legitimate to transfer such methodological 
relativism from these outer frontiers to the wide hin- 
terland of human concerns—in a word, to apply it as 
a full-blown thecry of knowledge? For in this hinter- 
land the diligent intellect can know many things with 
certitude. Here the intellect does not operate in a void. 
Its reflection upon its own operation provides a norm 
by which it may separate truth from error. It can pierce 
the veil of sense perception and grasp objective reality 
—in man himself and his nature, as well as in laws dis- 
coverable in human society and the universe at large. 
It can achieve certitude regarding the existence of 
God. 

No one expects the panel exhibit to be a lesson in 
catechism or a treatise on theology, but the problems 
of knowledge and freedom need more reference to 
God than is given them by an enlargement of the first 
page of Genesis in panel 19 as a background for 
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The role of authority in the quest for 


Righteousness of Life with a per- 
fect Heart and a willing Mind. 





knowledge is ushered out of the Columbia exhibit even 
less ceremoniously than were God and the intellect. 
Our guidebook contends that if none of us possesses 
truth, then those in authority over us are in no position 
to resolve our intellectual conflicts. To establish this 
anti-authoritarian point, Mr. Van Doren himself cites 
two authorities, Walter Lippmann and Justice Jackson. 
When he invokes Justice Jackson’s authority, Profes- 
sor Van Doren employs the technique of selective 
quotation. The passage quoted is from the majority 
opinion in West Virginia State Board of Education v. 
Barnette (319 U. S. 642). This was the famous flag 
salute case of 1943, involving the refusal by children 
who were Witnesses of Jehovah to salute the flag in a 
public-school classroom. We find these words of the 
majority opinion excerpted in comment on panel 53: 
... no Official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
should be called orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion or other matters of opinion, or force citi- 
zens to confess by word or act their faith therein. 
As quoted, the word “official” might refer to President 
Eisenhower, Pope Pius XII or the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. Whatever these lines do or do not 
imply about the two other gentlemen, it would be 
naive to think that, as quoted opposite panel 58, they 
were not intended as a reference to the Vicar of Christ, 
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who alone among “officials” makes claim to teach in- 
fallibly what is “orthodox” in matters of religion. 

But Justice Jackson was not, in fact, telling any 
religious body how it should conduct its affairs. In- 
deed, such a judgment would fall entirely outside his 
proper role as a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was referring only to civil officials under 
our type of government, as his complete sentence 
shows. The first part of the sentence reads: “If there 
is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it 
is that no official, etc.” By omitting the qualifying 
clause, Professor Van Doren gives the impression that 
Mr. Jackson was making a sweeping philosophical 
declaration heralding Columbia’s disdain for the role 
of authority as a source of knowledge. He was not. 

Like nature herself, Professor Van Doren abhors a 
vacuum. Therefore, into the empty space created by 
the exclusion of traditional sources of truth, he inserts 
(panel 10) the pseudo-absolute of “free trade in ideas” 
canonized by Justice Holmes in 1919 in Abrams v. 
United States (250 U. S. 630): “the best test of truth 
is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” 

Of recent years these words of Justice Holmes are 
cited with such regularity and uncritical reverence 
that they have become an idol and an absolute. But 
not all philosophers make the customary genuflection. 
Harvard’s William Ernest Hocking, in Freedom of the 
Press: A Framework of Principle (University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1947, pp. 92-93), takes issue with Holmes: 


Where in the market place of ideas do the 
buyers sample and compare the offerings; and 
what are the tests of quality? Does not an idea 
present itself as its own test of quality? In the 
hurly-burly of competing voices, .. . buyers seek- 
ing what is congenial to their existing views tend 
rather to avoid what would expose defects. 


It is hard to deny the fairness of Professor Hocking’s 
evaluation of Holmes’ metaphor: “I fear it is simply 
not the case that in the profuse and unordered public 
expression of today the best views tend to prevail.” 

Columbia’s exhibit does not challenge Holmes’ opti- 
mistic faith in the power of true ideas to crowd false 
ones from the market. But perhaps it is time for this 
faith to go itself to market to be tested. If so, one 
should not suppress all of Holmes’ competitors and 
then advertise his product, as these panels do, as if it 
were the only oue for sale. 

Surely it is not Professor Van Doren’s intention to 
burke discussion of this profound problem by con- 
ducting other than a genuinely open forum. Columbia 
has summoned a world-wide town meeting to discuss 
man’s freedom. All participants will agree that this is 
a brave theme, structured to house many high hopes 
for man. Not all will agree with Columbia’s own pres- 
entation. But in her large tolerance she will welcome 
even those who wish she had built her stately theme 
on solid rock rather than on all this sand. 
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Private power— 
and public, too 





Mark J. Fitzgerald 





Pawwate ELECTRIC POWER, with an invest- 
ment of over $25 billion, now stands as the third- 
largest industry in the nation. It is also one of the 
fastest-growing. In 1960, it is predicted, kilowatt ca- 
pacity will be three times the postwar level. Though 
inflation continues to bite heavily into the consumer's 
dollar, payments for electric service still buy more 
value perhaps than is true of any other commodity. At 
the present time electric-power rates are about the 
lowest in history. In 1952 the national average for 100 
kilowatts was $3.63, as against $6.08 in 1925. 

As might be expected, investors are getting their 
due share of returns from the phenomenal growth of 
private power. Many regard electric power as a better 
investment than industrials. Even after meeting excess- 
profit taxes, returns remain attractive. 

Factors both external and internal to the private- 
power industry help to explain its strong financial 
position. Production of electric power must keep pace 
with the record-breaking needs of national defense 
and industry generally. The home, store and office 
in recent years have multiplied the demands which 
electric power must now serve. Within the utility in- 
dustry itself, lower costs have been achieved by the 
use of more efficient modern steam plants for the 
generation of power. The greater application of hydro- 
electric resources has also lowered costs of operation. 
Wages, which figure heavily in other industries, re- 
main a small percentage of total costs for electric 
utilities. 

In the face of this impressive performance of the 
private utilities and their present happy financial pic- 
ture, one might ask if there is any possible case for 
electric power publicly owned and operated. 

In the past a common practice of private-power 
companies was to “skim the cream” and neglect the 
less populous areas of the country. Naturally, with 
an eye to assured returns, the power companies pre- 
ferred to concentrate on the most profitable customers. 
As a result, twenty years ago nearly 90 per cent of 
American farms were without electric service. 

The fact that 90 per cent of farm homes in 1953 
enjoyed electric service is due in large measure to 
public power and its auxiliary, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. It is true that the first farm house 
was electrified over fifty years ago, and some private 
companies as early as 1923 made concerted efforts to 
develop electric service in rural America. However, 





Fr, Fitzgerald, C.S.C., is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Notre Dame. 
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costs were weighed carefully and electric power was 
extended to only 11.5 per cent of the farms in the 
United States by 1931. Through a combination of 
Federal resources, the REA and rural cooperatives, the 
brunt of pioneering in this field was largely borne by 
public power, especially in regard to the use of low 
rates to attract a heavier demand for power consump- 
tion. In later years the private electric companies, 
after being shown the way, intensified their efforts in 
this field to such a degree that they now service about 
as many rural customers as do the REA cooperatives, 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC POWER 


Demand for public-power development has also 
sprung from the fact that private companies were un- 
able or unwilling to expend huge sums on the long- 
range, multi-purpose power developments necessary 
for the economic growth of the southern and western 
areas of the country. To provide for neglected areas, 
the Federal Government, ever since 1902 when the 
Bureau of Reclamation was established by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, has to a greater or lesser degree 
been engaged in developing public hydroelectric 
power. At present there are over 119 Federal power 
projects built or in process. Public power of all types 
now represents 20 per cent of the total generated. 

Over the years the persistent objections to these 
projects have largely proved themselves to be with- 
out merit. Coulee Dam, once called the “White Ele- 
phant of the Northwest,” is now hard-pressed to meet 
the ever increasing power demands of mounting in- 
dustrial development in that part of the country. In 
1952 a delegation of both public- and private-power 
representatives accused Congress of “starving the 
Northwest” in regard to electric-power supply. On the 
same occasion an official of a private-utility electric 
company demanded that the Federal Government help 
meet the power needs of the Pacific Northwest, which 
by 1960 are expected to be three times the require- 
ments of 1950. 

It is frequently admitted now that the power de- 
mands for national defense both during and since 
World War II could scarcely have been met without 
the facilities of such public-power projects as the TVA. 
Only a few States of the Union require more electric 
power than do the atomic-energy centers at Oak Ridge 
and Paducah. To meet such demands Congress actu- 
ally had to authorize another expansion of the electric- 
power capacity of the TVA region. It is estimated that 
even ordinary peacetime uses of power in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, servicing homes, farms and business, 
will increase 75 per cent by 1956. 

Support of public power as an institution supple- 
mentary to the private electric utilities in fast-growing 
or rural areas cuts across party lines. During the 
Presidential campaign of 1952, Senator Knowland of 
California asserted that public power as a going pro- 
gram really began with construction of the Hoover 
Dam in the Administration of President Hoover. Mr. 
Knowland soberly reproved the Democrats for trying 
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to steal the public-power program from the Republi- 
cans. In the spring of 1952 the late Senator Taft 
stated in Wisconsin that “nothing has so improved the 
condition of the farmer as the REA.” At that time he 
promised full support of Government measures to 
assist the REA so that the farmers themselves would 
eventually be able to take over the complete opera- 
tion of their power cooperatives. 

Is there danger that public-power projects may 
eventually crowd the private utilities out of the pic- 
ture? The trend does not seem to be in that direction. 
During the great development in public power over 
the last twenty years, the private-power companies 
have expanded capacity, output and profits to a point 
beyond all previous records. They have frequently 
been indirect beneficiaries from the new industries, 
jobs and wealth created by the growth of public power. 

Far from foreseeing limitless expansion of public- 
power plans, some private-power executives expect a 
decline in the growth of Federal projects, since poten- 
tial water power, which forms their base, will soon 
be fully utilized. The abundant water resources of the 
Northwest and the Rocky Mountain region remain 
almost the last of the great power frontiers still in the 
initial stage of development. 


New GovERNMENT POLICY 


What really appears as a disturbing trend is the 
edging away from the original purpose behind public- 
power legislation. Under existing law it is stated that 
rural electric cooperatives and such public agencies 
as conservation districts and municipalities are to be 
given preference in the sale of public power, since the 
facilities furnishing the electric energy have been 
developed at public expense. 

However, recent rulings of the Department of In- 
terior will make it difficult to adhere to this original 
purpose. One instance is the regulation of September, 
1953 requiring that public-power agencies in the Mis- 
souri Basin begin payments on the full amount of 
their power needs for the next twenty years by Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, Rejecting the desperate plea that a year 
was necessary to estimate such power demands, the 
department made one concession last December to 
the cooperatives and other public-power agencies. In- 


‘stead of demanding immediate purchase under a 


twenty-year contract, estimated future needs will only 
have to be indicated. Energy to meet future power de- 
mands is supposedly assured by restricting private 
companies to short-term use of such earmarked power 
capacity. 

The December concession will likely bring cold 
comfort to the rural cooperatives. The Department of 
Interior apparently is still holding to its new policy of 
permitting private companies to purchase uncom- 
mitted power on a twenty-year non-withdrawable 
basis. Federal policy until 1958, in accordance with the 
preference clause of the reclamation law, always per- 
mitted public-power agencies to increase their pur- 
chases periodically by keeping sales to private com- 
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panies on a short-term basis. Now electric coopera. 
tives must hastily compute their needs for the next 
twenty years, knowing that any error in estimating 
them cannot be rectified for two decades. This, in 
practice, is a permanent check to expansion. In effect 
the September ruling, even with the later modification, 
will still enable private companies to tap public power 
first. They can then sell it at a higher rate to public 
agencies which failed to earmark all their possible 
power demands for the next twenty years. 

A curious provision in the new ruling of the De. 
partment of Interior allows a sizable reduction in 
charges for power contracted for but not used, when 
the customer has his own generating station. Since 
few cooperatives or municipalities possess such facili- 
ties and all private utility companies do, it becomes 
apparent what groups will enjoy the reductions, If 
these new long-term contracts are secured on a large 
scale by the private-power companies, the future 
existence of rural electric cooperatives and public. 
power districts seems to be in jeopardy. 


PROSPECTS 


What could happen should public-power projects 
be directly or indirectly turned over to private electric 
companies? For one thing, the vitalizing impact of 
competition from public power would cease. The 
private companies might then return to their negligent 
habits of the nineteen-twenties by increasing rates in- 
stead of expanding power consumption in new areas 
at even lower rates. The basic purpose of public-power 
projects over the past fifty years would thus be frus- 
trated. 

It would indeed be ironical if the rural electric 
cooperatives, just when they are on the point of en- 
joying the fruits of their arduous years of develop- 
ment, should find themselves deprived of public-power 
sources. At present, though most farms are now con- 
nected with electric lines, average power consumption 
is limited pretty much to household requirements. The 
major uses of electric power on the farms, such as for 
irrigation, dairies and poultry production, will soon 
increase to many times the present average consump- 
tion. As the country’s population continues to expand 
while farm workers decline in numbers, electric power 
will be increasingly important as a substitute for man- 
power to maintain the growth of farm output. 

Should the new ruling of the Department of In- 
terior be challenged before the Supreme Court, the 
public agencies will be given an attentive hearing by 
the new Chief Justice. While Governor of California, 
Earl Warren stated that when power is developed by 
a governmental agency in connection with water con- 
servation, it is electric energy made possible by tax 
funds. Accordingly, he maintained that the Federal 
law rightly gives preference to any public agency 
which desires to purchase it. In his view, the people 
paid for the creation of such power resources, there- 
fore by statute and by right they are entitled to first 
call on them. 
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Actually there is no need to assume that public 
power must absorb private power or vice versa. Pres- 
ent public and private service resources combined will 
be hard put to it to meet future wants. A responsible 
spokesman for the private-power industry finds no 
foreseeable limit to the demand for electric power. It 
is estimated that the country’s power requirements for 
1960 will be twice those of 1950. Even should atomic 
energy replace coal or water as the generating force— 
a prospect not considered commercially feasible for 
many years—the utility industry will continue expan- 
sion of its facilities to provide the home, farm and fac- 
tory with electric power in its present form. 

As one private-utility executive has emphasized, 
the answer to government competition is cheaper, 
more efficient and more imaginative private power. 
There is reason for gratification whenever private elec- 
tric companies make such a response. Yet from the 
earlier record it may be doubted if such superior ser- 
vice would be so readily achieved if no challenge had 
to be answered. 


Toward expanded 
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Some CHANGES in the Federal social-security 
laws are a certainty in this session of Congress. An 
astounding total of fifty-six bills directly relating to 
social security are now awaiting action by two con- 
gressional committees. Congressmen from both parties 
have introduced bills to make the system a going 
operation—to make it do what it was intended to do, 
but is not doing as well as was expected. 

Congress will be asked to liberalize or remove the 
$75-a-month limitation on outside earnings while 
drawing old-age pensions, to extend coverage to people 
now excluded and to make changes in the “benefit 
formula” so as to increase the amount of pension paid 
each retired worker or survivor. 

Many Congressmen will no doubt go along with 
these proposed changes. It appeared for a while that 
the Administration’s 1953 proposal to postpone the 
scheduled rise in social-security taxes from 1% to 2 
per cent might stir up some controversy, but this po- 
tential storm has blown over. The President recently 
let it be known that he has changed his mind and is 
willing to let the increase, which went into effect on 
January 1, stand. 

Those who favored postponement of the increase 
pointed to the size of the trust fund (now about $18 
billion) and noted that during fiscal 1952-58 the fund 





Mr. Kent is a science and industry correspondent in 
Washington, D. C. 
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took in $4.1 billion and disbursed only $2.6 billion. 
Opponents argued that sound actuarial practice indi- 
cated an even more accelerated accumulation in the 
trust fund. They pointed out that only 2 million people 
are now drawing money from the fund, whereas 20 
years from now the number will reach 11 million. 


>? 


Wuat ““Sociat SECURITY MEANS 


What we know as “social security” is one of nine 
programs set up under the Social Security Act of 1935. 
Of the nine, four are programs of public assistance to 
the needy, three are children’s services programs and 
two are social insurance programs. Of these two, one 
is the unemployment-insurance program operated by 
the Federal Government along with the States. The 
other is the old-age and survivors insurance program, 
or “social security.” 

This program, often referred to as OASI, is a Fed- 
eral program operated by the Social Security Adminis. 
tration (Health, Education and Welfare Department), 

OASI was originally restricted to wage earners in 
private industry and commerce. In January, 1951 it 
was extended to regularly employed domestic workers, 
agricultural employes and, under certain conditions, 
to employes of nonprofit institutions. Also brought 
under coverage of the law at that time were self. 
employed people apart from farm operators, doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, professional engineers, funeral 
directors and some other professional workers. 

Benefits are paid out of the trust fund, which is built 
up from special taxes on employers and employes and 
the self-employed. This trust fund is managed by a 
board of trustees composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Labor and Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

The program operates so simply that most wage 
earners are hardly aware of it. Every worker in a cov- 
ered job pays a small percentage of his wages—on 
wages up to $3,600 a year—as a premium on his old-age 
and survivors insurance. The contribution is deducted 
from the worker’s pay by his employer, and the em- 
ployer himself pays an equal sum. 

Four times a year the employer sends his own and 
his employes’ contributions with a report to the Treas- 
ury Department. The report, showing wages paid, is 
forwarded to the Social Security Administration. The 
figures are entered under the workers’ names and 
social-security account numbers. 

A self-employed person (other than farmers and 
those specifically excluded) whose annual net income 
is $400 or more makes a report of his earnings and 
pays his social-security tax on his net income from 
self-employment up to $3,600 when he files his Fed- 
eral income-tax return. The contribution rate for self- 
employment income was 2% per cent, but went up to 3 
per cent on January 1. 

When the worker reaches 65 he is eligible for the 
retirement benefits, which under a “formula” may run 
up to $85 a month. The formula was changed in 1952. 
Hence the average retirement pension has now climbed 
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from $50.70 to $71.20 for men, and from $39.10 to $50 
for women. Monthly benefits are also payable to cer- 
tain survivors of insured workers, no matter at what 
age the worker dies. 


CRITICISMS OF THE PROGRAM 


Major criticism of the social-security system has 
been directed at the comparatively low pensions paid, 
and the restrictions on earning over $75 a month, (Per- 
sons over 75 years old can earn any amount without 
losing any of their pension. ) 

The pensions are low because the purchasing power 
of the dollar has gone down since the Social Security 
Act was passed. The restriction on earnings was writ- 
ten into the law. During the ’thirties the nation was in 
a period of unemployment and every method was used 
to keep older people out of work and out of competi- 
tion with family breadwinners. 

During World War II many older people wanted 
to take jobs in war industries, but held back because of 
the $75 limitation. On the other hand, few employers 
wanted to hire them part-time, or on the understand- 
ing that they would not show up for work when their 
earnings from piece work reached $74.99 a month. 
Removal of the limitation is particularly important to 
retired professional workers, who have so much ex- 
perience to pass on to management as consultants but 
who are prevented by the $75 limitation from drawing 
any consultation fee above $75 in any month. 

Another criticism is directed at the existence of 
excluded groups. Some of these have been excluded at 
their own request. There seems to be no unanimity 
as to whether professional people such as lawyers and 
engineers should be included. At least one organiza- 
tion, the American Chemical Society, is polling its 
members so that the organization can take a stand. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 


President Eisenhower, in his 1953 State of the Union 
message said that there is “urgent need for greater 
effectiveness of the social-security programs.” He said 
that the provisions of the OASI law should be extended 
promptly to cover the millions who are now left out 
of the system. A group of consultants appointed by 
Secretary Hobby made a study of this problem and 
reported in June, 1953, listing eleven specific recom- 
mendations. The President in his January 14 special 
message to Congress on social security substantially 
adopted these recommendations. 

Informing Congress that the present social-insurance 
system is “basically sound, despite shortcomings which 
can be corrected,” the President asked for extension 
of OASI coverage to an additional 10 million Ameri- 
cans. The new groups would include self-employed 
farmers; many more farm workers and domestic work- 
ers than are now covered; doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
architects, accountants and other self-employed pro- 
fessional people; members of State and local retire- 
ment systems on a voluntary group basis; clergymen 
on a voluntary group basis, and several smaller groups. 
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The President urged a new formula for workers Th 
TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS over 65 but not yet 75, who must, as the law now 
for COMMUNITY and NATION stands, forgo their pension payment in any month in 
Outstanding Service to American Education which they earn more than $75. The change would An 
for 135 Years exempt = “9 $1,000 cps Sper wad 8 a 
. ings under the retirement test and provide that o 
space Age ol a aaa we month’s benefit be deducted for each additional Haro 
Health and Hospital Services @ Aviation @ Engineering $80 earned. 
marian Pig yy, Mn cmgger Taieee emg 0 OASI benefits, the message stated, should be in. 
, ; creased from the present minimum of $25 and maxi- E. B. 
ss eal since mum of $85, in line with a schedule which the Secre. in the 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare would soon Charlc 
te AINT LO UIS present to the appropriate committees. best J 
At present only the first $3,600 of a worker's income optimi 
: | N IVERSITY is subject to OASI deductions. The President recom- say ab 
mended that the earnings base for calculation of OASI lection 
Saint Louis, Missouri benefits and payroll taxes be raised to $4,200, thus Tree f 
enabling 15 million people to have more of their earn- In 
FOUNDED 1818 ings counted in contributions and benefits. — days 
The level of OASI benefits is proportioned to the read 
= = average past earnings of the workers. Hence a period legs. 
= xX AVIER = of low earnings or no earnings at all, e.g., owing to fifty 
= = ‘ . read 
= = illness or other causes entirely beyond the control of one 
= UN IVERSITY = the worker, by being averaged with periods of normal f or 
oa OF LOUISIANA = _ earnings reduces the benefits received after retire- lion 
= Conducted eee es a = ment. The President recommended that in computing one 
= for Indians and Colored People = the worker’s average monthly wages, the four lowest cate 
= College of Liberal Arts, College = years be dropped. This proposal, if adopted, would wy 
= of Pharmacy, School of Educa- = also benefit the additional millions now recommended bee 
= tion, Graduate School = for coverage, who, under the present law, would have quit 
- DEGREES OFFERED IN the years from 1951 to 1955 averaged in as periods welf 
, ‘ of no earnings. accc 
vee oops Under the present system, a disabled worker often Mr. V 
Bumssutery Gdeonttcn’ Meine’ Economics suffers a real hardship. Since his contributions cease will be 
Secondary Education Business Administration for an extended period, his retirement rights and the Reade 
Higsteel Gdanaiion  -Sedinilel Gdusotion survivor rights of his widow and children may be re- But 
duced or even lost altogether. For the totally disabled 
For further information write the President asked that the benefits to be received at ‘die 
vee Beet tee 9 —" the age of 65 be maintained at the level he would and 
ee have received had he become 65 and retired on the lang 
= date his disability began. In addition, when a disabled _ 
— ae person applies for preservation of his disability rights, fe 
he should be referred immediately to the vocational limi 
ACADEMY OF rehabilitation agency of his State, so that everything of c 
possible may be done to restore him to a life of use- thin 
V/: S fulness, independence and self-respect. “ong 
ount f a tnoen ¢ What would it cost to put all these recommendations Is Mr. 
s into effect in the President’s computation? About one- = dan 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. s half of one per cent of the annual payrolls subject to statisti 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS =} =: OAST taxes. eh 
A iS The odds are in favor of congressional approval, in book, 
EX Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Re- ig the main, of the President’s proposals. The American ling al 
gents. Accredited by the Middle States ig Medical Association, it is true, has strongly objected oak 
2 i Y ngene 2 ig o- ¢ to the inclusion of doctors in the scheme. Warm debate dents 
A eae 1 "wl "hed beds Boas bs is sure to arise over the extent of the increases pro- and th 
% Dice: Bueiidnien. Athletics, including all S posed in both the retirement means test and benefits. beyon 
zi sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 5 Bills embodying the President’s proposals have already readin 
Ei Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. iS been introduced by Rep. Daniel A. Reed, chairman of learne 
2 : is the Ways and Means Committee, who will preside at educa 
(Wie (6s VOX TONITONIYONIVONI TON TOVIVONITONITOVI YON /6ViV0NI 70% (6X70 the hearings on them beginning in early March. compl 
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The future of 


American reading 





Harold C. Gardiner 





E. B. White, whose delightfully pertinent comments 
in the New Yorker and whose books (Stuart Little, 
Charlotte’s Web, among many) rank him among the 
best American viewers with affection, regret and 
optimism of the current American scene, has this to 
say about the “Future of Reading” in the recent col- 
lection of much of his New Yorker work, The Second 
Tree from the Corner (Harper. $3): 


In schools and colleges, in these audio-visual 
days, doubt has been raised as to the future of 
reading—whether the printed word is on its last 
legs. One college president has remarked that in 
fifty years “only five per cent of the people will be 
reading.” For this, of course, one must be pre- 
pared. But how prepare? To us it would seem that 
if only one person out of a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion should continue as a reader, he would be the 
one worth saving, the nucleus around which to 
build a university. We think this not impossible 
person, the Last Reader, might very well stand in 
the same relation to the community as the queen 
bee to the colony of bees, and the others would 
quite properly dedicate themselves wholly to his 
welfare, serving special food and building special 
accommodations .. . 


Mr. White is not very sanguine, however, that such 
will be the flattering treatment accorded to the Last 
Reader. 


But it is more likely that our modern hive of bees 
... will try to perpetuate the race through audio- 
visual devices, which ask no discipline of the mind 
and which are already giving the room the 
languor of an opium parlor . . . Reading is the 
work of the alert mind, is demanding, and under 
ideal conditions produces finally a sort of ecstasy 
... This gives to the experience of reading a sub- 
limity and power unequaled by any other form 
of communication. It would be just as well, we 
think, if educators clung to this great phenom- 
enon and did not get sidetracked. 
Is Mr. White too pessimistic? Are American educators 
in danger of getting sidetracked? Well, here are some 
statistics recently made available. Though we suspect 
that there is a great deal of truth in the title of a recent 
book, How to Lie with Statistics, the figures are start- 
ling and disturbing enough to make us—and all Ameri- 
can educators—give a mite of thought as to how stu- 
dents are being prepared to cope with the problem 
and the need of reading after they have trooped out 
beyond the ivy portals wherein a certain amount of 
teading was necessary. The question is: have they 
learned why and how to read while they were being 
educated, and will they continue after the courses are 
completed? 
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Americans apparently do not learn how and why to 
read while they are going through formal education. 
They do emphatically learn how, in the sense that they 
learn the techniques of rapid perusal of a page. They 
can probably read faster at the age of ten than you 
and I could at the age of fourteen. This, at least, is 
the finding of the Committee on School Education of 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, reporting in 
a survey recently conducted. The committee finds 
that “pupils now read faster on the average and under- 
stand what they read somewhat better than in the 
past; this includes understanding not only words but 
passages, chapters, books, and learning to evaluate 
the material read and to use it and relate it to other 
knowledge.” 

But this is the mere mechanical “how” of reading. 
There is another “how,” and that is the how that gets 
down to the “ecstasy” of which Mr. White speaks, the 
sense of being in intimate communication with another 
mind. If that “how” is taught in the schools, or learned 
in school or out of it, the “why” of reading will take 
care of itself. 

But—to get back to the proposition—Americans do 
not learn either the how or the why of reading. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup 
Poll) has recently taken a poll of the respective read- 
ing habits of American and other English-speaking 
peoples. It results in the conclusion that “the United 
States has the lowest proportion of book readers of 
any major English-speaking democracy.” This, despite 
our boast “of the highest level of formal education in 
the world.” 

Here are Dr. Gallup’s figures. The question asked 
was: “Do you happen to be reading any books or 
novels at present?” (The neat distinction between 
“books” and “novels” rather escapes us, but let that 
go.) To this, fewer than one adult American in every 
five (17 per cent) said yes. In England, three times as 
many were found reading. In 1949, 18 per cent of the 
Americans were reading, as against 55 per cent of the 
English. The figures for Australia and Canada were 34 
and 31 per cent. 

Furthermore—and this is of special pertinence for 
educators—when the degree of education was taken 
into consideration, it was found that only 89 per cent 
of the Americans with college education were reading 
some book or other. Dr. Gallup appends this remark: 
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What makes the ¢omparison between the United 
States and England doubly “ape is that only 
13 per cent of the British adult population (fewer 
than one person in seven) has gone beyond ele- 
mentary or grade:school. In the United States the 
comparable figuré is 56 per cent. This suggests 
that whereas a much higher proportion of Amer- 
icans go in for formal education, the British go in 
for self-education.on a far larger scale than we do. 


Dr. Gallup believes that one reason why formal educa- 
tion in the United Sjates is producing fewer and fewer 
after-college readers is our tendency toward “leaning 
on textbooks.” This we do much more than European 
and English colleges and universities. Too frequently 
the professor, in his lectures, “merely repeats the ma- 
terial covered by the textbook.” And then what hap- 
pens? “The student, once he has memorized and re- 
gurgitated the textbook material in a true-false quiz, 
can promptly forget the whole dull business.” Dr. 
Gallup concludes: 
Is there any wonder that so many students stop 
reading books and stop trying to broaden their 
intellectual horizons after they leave college? For 
this is what happens. We have found college 
graduates who have not read a single book since 
they left school. 


There is a further aspect of this problem of the future 
of books and reading which the Institute’s findings 
discuss. It is the relatively skimpy attention books get 
in American cultural life. We are inclined to think 
quite proudly of our public-library system, and indeed 
what there is of it does a splendid job. But did you 
know that if the United States had as many public 
libraries in proportion to population as Sweden has, 
we would have 77,000 libraries, instead of the 7,500 
that now dot the land? And as for bookstores—if we 
matched Denmark’s rate, we would have, not 1,450, 
but 23,000. 

The report does not state whether the pocket-size 
book was taken into account. There is no doubt that 
this type of reading is growing tremendously. In 1953, 
close to 260 million pocket-size books were printed by 
the regular publishers in the field, but it is to be sus- 
pected that this does not mean that good reading is 
being helped along to any considerable extent. At 
least, western stories showed the greatest gain, fol- 
lowed by science fiction. 

This picture of the disappearing American book 
reader poses many a problem which this article, far 
from solving, can merely mention. First of all, it poses 
a problem for the intelligent, democratic running of 
this country. An informed electorate is an absolute 
necessity, but how can the voter be properly informed 
if he reads nothing about the crucial issues of the day? 
Well, perhaps he reads the more serious type of maga- 
zine or weighs the editorial judgment of several good 
newspapers? But does he? The circulation figures of 
the magazines that discuss such issues do not seem 
to warrant the hope that that is how the electorate 
gets informed. It would seem that most people vote, 
therefore, only on the basis of what they read in one 
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favorite newspaper. They certainly do not form their 
opinions on large issues from the more balanced and 
comprehensive exposition that books afford. 

Perhaps the greatest problem raised by what surely 
seems a progressive decline in American book read- 
ing is the problem it poses for educators. What can 
they do to prepare students to meet and master the 
distractions with which contemporary American cul- 
ture woos the graduate away from the “sublimity and 
power” of reading? How can they inculcate a love 
for reading that wins out over a love for television and 
canasta and scrabble? 

Catholic educators have here, it would seem, an 
approach to the problem that makes it easier of solu- 
tion than it is for other teachers. Much of the at- 
mosphere of the Catholic college is—or ought to be- 
an atmosphere of contemplation. The student ought 
gradually to be introduced to the quietness of mind 
that is necessary for good and fruitful reading. For 
reading—whether religious and devotional or not-—is 
a spiritual exercise, an operation of the interior life, 
a work of the powers of the soul. It demands a certain 
amount of recollection, an appreciation of leisure- 
and these are all values that the Catholic college is 
equipped to inculcate. The Catholic student certainly 
has the right to expect that his schooling will arm him 
against the frivolousness of mind, the dissipation of 
attention, the lack of concentration which are, it is to 
be feared, more the root reason for the decline in 
reading than the growth of TV. People turn to TV 
because, perhaps long before it burst on their wel- 
coming vision, they had already found that reading 
bored them. 

Anyway, the challenge to educators is clear. The 
day may never come when our audio-visually edu- 
cated descendants will troop to the museum to see the 
statue of the Last Reader reading the last book, but 
the trend is toward no more reading after graduation. 
If education is for life, it must plant in the student a 
right love for the proper place of books in his life. For 
the Catholic educator, this goes double. 


The fifth annual 
National Book Award 


Back in 1950, the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, the American Booksellers Association and _ the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute conceived the idea that 
if they got together to sponsor an annual book award, 
they could be sure that it would be the most repre- 
sentative award in the whole field of American letters. 
Booksellers, reviewers, critics, publishers—all would 
be urged to send in their nominations for the best book 
of fiction, non-fiction and poetry. The whole field 
would be carefully examined; no author would be 
overlooked because he was an unknown—and so on. 

Whatever may have been the representative charac- 
ter of the awards in poetry and non-fiction, the fiction 
awards over the five years have been largely blighted 
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by the judges’ strange predilection for a type of fiction 
that is fast becoming “old hat,” namely, for the purely 
naturalistic type of novel that has no significance 
whatever save that it betrays the fact that our “best” 
American novelists refuse to grow up, to mature. This 
year’s fiction winner is The Adventures of Augie 
March, by Saul Bellow. Here, in part, is an experienced 
reviewers opinion of it (John M. Connole, Am. 
10/31/53, p. 133-134): 

One of the strangest novels to come along in 
recent years, this is undisciplined, amorphous, 
indefinitely expanded and filled with some of the 
most unpleasant people to appear between the 
covers of a book . . . This reviewer has found 
Augie’s adventures bizarre but exceedingly tedi- 
ous... It is difficult to feel much sympathy or 
even concern for the fate of Augie March. [He] 
winds up just about where he starts—a very fool- 
ish and rather incredible young man... It all 
adds up to a book that can be begun or left off 
almost anywhere, and one which most readers 
will not have the patience to finish. 


This type of book has dominated the fiction award; 
in 1951, From Here to Eternity got the accolade, in 
1949, the winner was The Man with the Golden Arm. 

Haven't the fiction judges (this year they were 
David Dempsey, Leon Edel, Mary McCarthy, Arthur 
Mizener and Gerald Sykes) realized by now that 
European and British fiction has moved far ahead of 
this type of adolescent brashness? We blush to think 





that this book, America’s “best” for the year, will have 
to stand comparison with such works as Prescott’s 
The Man on a Donkey and Paton’s Too Late the 
Phalarope. Readers abroad will see in the choice of 
Mr. Bellow’s book further proof of American cultural 
immaturity. 

The non-fiction prize was awarded to Bruce Catton 
for A Stillness at Appomattox (reviewed AM. 12/19/53, 
p. 324) and the prize for the best poetry went to 
Conrad Aiken for his Collected Poems. Critics will 
disagree, of course, whether these are the “best” 
books, but at least they have adult stature. 


Brant Rock 

In yesterday's glow and gleaming heat 

the golden swimmers swarmed the beach, 

bronze in the brightflash whiteflash sun 

and pink were the sails in the blue where they swung; 


and I remember the glide of the gulls 
circling the sand where the dixiecup cults 
huddled all ravenous famished for feast 

in the babble of bottles and gurgle of speech; 


but now in the morning all crystal and clear, 

alone as Adam in the light spinning clean, 

I hear the green haunting and whisper of waves 

like the sound of the wind over desolate graves. 
Tuomas P. McDONNELL 
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e AMERICA will bring each student a well-informed and balanced Catholic 


e AMERICA will help the student to discuss questions of the day affecting religion, 
morality, science and literature by giving information and suggesting principles 
that may help to the solution of vital problems. 

e AMERICA has the invariable purpose of meeting some immediate need of truth, 
of creating interest in some social work or movement, and of exercising proper 
influence on public opinion. 


e And for this semester—you can order AMERICA under one of 
our easy Educational Division plans: 


PLAN B — Special School Rate 
Each student copy costs only 10¢ (regularly 20¢). 
All copies are sent in one package each week to 


yearly subscription rate is $7.00) Special Sub- 
scriptions must be paid in full with order. Orders 
must be sent through the teacher or student deputy. 
Copies will be mailed to student’s individual 
address. 








the teacher or student deputy. You may raise or 
lower the number whenever you wish; suspend 
delivery during holidays and exams. Minimum 
order is 10 copies per week. You may pay in ad- 
vance or be billed every two months. 


For complete details, write to: AMERICA, Educational Division 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, New York 
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Ideal and real universities 





THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA 





By Robert M. Hutchins. U. of Chicago 
Press. 103p. $2.50 





ACADEMIC PROCESSION 





By Ernest Earnest. Bobbs-Merrill. 
8368p. $4 


Mr. Hutchins has done it again. The 
Walgreen Foundation lectures given 
last spring at the University of Chi- 
cago by Mr. Hutchins are now in 
print. As usual they provide stimulat- 
ing reading in lucid and popular style. 
Nothing significantly new, however, 
is added to his other contributions. 
He treats of senatorial committees and 
academic freedom somewhat more 
fully and warns of the tendency of 
Americans toward a custodial rather 
than an educational system. 

The book treats in general of four 
hazards to American higher education 
as seen by Mr. Hutchins. They are: 
industrialization directing college aims 
toward vocation, power and wealth; 
specialization, i.e., the scientific frag- 
mentation of knowledge; philosoph- 
ical diversity and the non-communicat- 
ing community; and the trend to a 
forced social and political conformity. 
He endeavors to show how these haz- 
ards can be controlled by following the 
mode] set forth in the University of 
Utopia. 

This Utopian University has, and 
every Utopian University should have, 
for its purpose the development of 
the life of reason, i.e., the power of 
independent and critical thought, in 
order to attain wisdom. The way to 
attain this end is continual, vigorous 
discussion of the perennial problems 
and great ideas of the great thinkers 
of all time. Ideally this university 
should consist of 250 students and 25 
professors all living in community life. 

Although Mr. Hutchins makes many 
telling observations and criticisms, the 
general over-all picture of the Univer- 
sity of Utopia leaves one with a feel- 
ing of oversimplification of the Amer- 
ican problem. A neater definition of 
his basic term “wisdom” could be de- 
sired. As long as he is striving for the 
ideal education, he should likewise 
place on his pedestal, along with the 
thinker and the artist, the great man. 
To thought and beauty must be joined 
goodness. Great men are even more 
important and are certainly more com- 
plete than men who are only great 
thinkers and artists. 

Hence, I wonder if we can continue 
forever to leave uncontrolled the great- 
est hazard of all—the severance of the- 


ology, morality and character from the 
legitimate aim of the ideal university? 
It does no good to pass over the prob- 
lem with “no one cares enough about 
religion any more.” We should care, 
and leaders such as Mr. Hutchins 
might do an even greater service by 
beginning the exploration, even if it 
takes several generations to complete. 
After all, no one cares very much 
about wisdom either, but Mr. Hutchins 
does not propose to abandon it. 


Good histories of education are few; 
and there is nothing exceptional about 
Academic Procession. It is an interest- 
ing and readable book, however, and 
attempts to do a reasonably just job 
of analysis. The author subtitles it “An 
Informal History of the American Col- 
lege (1636-1953).” He does not pre- 
tend that it is a definitive work. His 
objective is “to point up the relation- 
ships between the work and life in 
our colleges and those of our society, 
and also to suggest tentative hy- 
potheses about those relationships.” It 
is a record, he claims, “of a conflict 
between inherited tradition and the 
needs and desires of a restless, dy- 
namic society.” 





The author is a professor of English 
at Temple University. He is not an 
historian but gives evidence of good 
research. He is also not a philosopher 
and so writes from the socio-literary 
and liberal-pragmatic viewpoint. He is 
very hard on traditionalism, conservat- 
ism, classicalism and Calvinism and 
has little patience for the “Brahmin” 
type of education advocated by 
Hutchins. 

The book leaves much to be desired 
in clear and exact understanding and 
presentation of basic issues. It has, 
nevertheless, many interesting and il- 
luminating facts and observations and 
is well worthy of serious consideration. 

Wii J. Copp 
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“Retreat from learning” 





EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS 





By Arthur E. Bestor. U. of Illinois 
Press. 226p. $3.50 


During the past several years, the 
educational world has been confronted 
with a series of books extremely critical 
of American education as at present 
conducted in elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. The present book, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is the 
most important that has yet appeared, 
Written by a professor of history at 
one of our great State universities, it is 
an appeal for “rigorous intellectual 
training” in all schools, if they are to 
achieve the purpose for which they 
have been established. The author 
makes this bald statement (p. 10): 
“The thesis of this book is that schools 
exist to teach . . . the power to think.” 

He contends that this can be done 
only by rigorous training in the funda- 
mental disciplines of the arts, the nat- 
ural, social and philosophical sciences, 
and the literary and fine arts. One can 
easily understand that a book with 
such emphasis will probably be re- 
ceived much more favorably by teach- 
ers and administrators of our Catholic 
schools and colleges than by those 
operating in the tax-supported sys- 
tems. For discipline is the key con- 
cept of Catholic tradition in the intel- 
lectual, as well as in the physical and 
moral, development of our young 
people. 

The subtitle of the book, “The Re- 
treat from Learning,” indicates the 
author’s protest against the trivialities 
that have been introduced into schools 
on all levels under the caption “Life 
Adjustment.” When used as one of the 
chapter titles this phrase is expanded 
with the words “A Parody of Educa- 
tion.” Since certain Catholic educators 
have been participating in the move- 
ment that carries this title, they can 
well afford to give attention to the at- 
tack presented in this book. 

This reviewer feels that the author 
has not adequately confronted a sit- 
uation which he presents as one in 
which four out of five pupils between 
the ages of five and seventeen are to- 
day. To understand this situation, we 
must face the fact that the school pop- 
ulation today has a very different char- 
acter from what it had fifty years ago. 
In the past, the slow learners dropped 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books for Catholic Readers 





LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 





Millions of Americans have found new strength, purpose, and belief in their lives 
through the words of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Now, in his latest book, Bishop Sheen 
offers wise, personal, and inspiring guidance on the problems affecting all our lives in 
today’s world, ranging in subject from informal discussions of day-to-day living to 
provocative lectures on world events. “Every word that Bishop Sheen says is relevant 
to our contemporary world. Here is no cloistered theologian but, rather, the preacher 
and scholar in whose understanding mind theology and life have come to grips. The 
result is vital religion.” —Chicago Tribune. $3.75 





THE VANISHING IRISH 


Edited by JOHN A. O'BRIEN 





The rapid fading-away of the once great and populous nation of Ireland is one of the 
most curious phenomena of recent times. Mass emigration, marriage too late and too 
little, sexual apathy—these are some of the urgent topics dealt with by sixteen out- 
standing Irish writers and scholars — Paul Vincent Carroll, Maura Laverty, Sean 
O’Faolain, Margaret Culkin Banning, and others. “A vigorous discussion on a highly 
serious theme .. . The first step toward regeneration of the race has been taken by such 
efforts as this sincere indictment.”—America. “The reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by the extraordinary phenomenon disclosed in this book.’—Saturday Review Syndicate. 

$4.00 





NUN IN RED CHINA 


By Sister MARY VICTORIA, M. M. 





This is the true story of a Maryknoll sister who escaped imprisonment by the Chinese 
Communists. Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply moving account of her appalling experience 
is the first to come from a woman who has been a prisoner behind the Iron Curtain. 
Written in vivid, realistic prose, Nun in Red China tells of the bravery not only of the 
Maryknollers of her mission, but also of the Chinese Christians—stories illuminated with 
wisdom, courage and compassion. “A gripping first-hand account of the terrifying and 
inhuman march of Communism in China” (Catholic Messenger) that speaks of the 
courage of women of all times who have chosen to spread the Gospel abroad. $3.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY: 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 sme 
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Now in its second printing 


THE MASS YEAR 


FOR 1954 


Daily Mass guide with data for 
Mass each day. Also, Minute Medi- 
tation on the Mass by Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B. Published annually. 
146 pages. 35¢ a copy. 3 copies 
$1.00. 50 copies $11.00. 


A new popular Mariology 


OUR MOTHER 


By E. Neubert and Peter A. 
Resch, S.M. This booklet is ex- 
cellent for its simple, complete and 
clear treatment of Our Blessed 
Mother, her life, her privileges, and 
devotion to her. Also, excellent for 
study clubs. 100 pages. 25¢ a copy. 


Confession with greater profit 


I HAVE SINNED 


For adults who wish to profit more 
from their reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance and to make 
progress in the spiritual life. 127 
pages. 50¢ a copy. 


A new Saint 


A GOOD 
SHEPHERD 
HE WAS 


By Raphael Grashoff, C.P. 
Blessed Pius X will be canonized 
on May 29th. Here is a good biog- 
raphy of this holy Pope. 14 photo- 
graphs. 80 pages. 25¢ a copy. 


For the Bible reader 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT 


By Cyril Gaul, O.S.B. This is a 
detailed survey of the individual 
books of the New Testament. It 
is very helpful preparation for 
reading the Gospels and Epistles. 
78 pages. 50¢ a copy. 


Official report 


ON FAST AND 
ABSTINENCE 


By the Bishops’ Committee The 
official document and sources for 
the new regulations on Fast and 
Abstinence. 25¢ a copy. 


ORDER FROM 
THE GRAIL 


Room One 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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out early and went to work. Today, 
with almost universal schooling up to 
the age of seventeen, many pupils soon 
reach the point of intellectual satura- 
tion as far as learning through books is 
concerned. This suggests a return to 
the theory of manual training, training 
the mind through the hand. 

With regard to teacher formation, 
the author contends that this can never 
be done adequately except by an in- 
stitution that is a true liberal-arts col- 
lege. Here he will find hearty approval 
from many professors of education in 
our Catholic institutions. Some are now 
considering the possibility of abolish- 
ing any such thing as a major in educa- 
tion during the undergraduate years 
and developing, instead, what Dr. Bes- 
tor calls “interdepartmental majors.” 
This means concentration in one field 
of knowledge, with theoretical applica- 
tion to the school as a social institution 
handled by professors of education. 

In some states the demand for credit 
hours in courses in education is so high 
that until a radical change is made, it 
will be impossible for a student to 
qualify for a teacher’s license without 
an extra summer school or so. The 
change suggested would mean that the 
vast majority of the student’s time 
when training for teaching would be 
spent in the liberal arts and sciences. 
This would apply not merely to those 
who are going into high school, but 
to elementary-school teachers also, 
since they commonly have to teach all 
the subjects in the curriculum. Surely, 
if any professional individual should 
be liberally educated, it is the teacher. 

The author’s protest against the anti- 
intellectualism of what he calls the 
“stronghold of the educational ‘direc- 
torate’ of professors of education, 
school superintendents and bureau- 
crats in Federal and State offices of 
education” (p. 119) merits strenuous 
support by all intelligent citizens. In 
this direction a change has been com- 
ing over the teachers’ colleges, and 
many of them today are devoting at 
least the first two years to training in 
the liberal arts and sciences, limiting 
professional education to the upper 
years. The most hopeful sign here is 
that the Ford Foundation has got be- 
hind the educational system of Arkan- 
sas, where all the teachers’ colleges 
have converted themselves into liberal- 
arts colleges, leaving teacher-training 
to a year of apprenticeship under an 
expert teacher after their students have 
received their bachelor’s degrees. 

Here is where Catholic liberal col- 
leges have a chance to take the lead 
instead of following. It should be of 
real interest to them that the appeal to 
do this comes from a prominent pro- 
fessor in a State university. 

W. F. CunnincuaM, C. S. C. 
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Milwaukee’s great institution 


THE STORY OF MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 








By Raphael N. Hamilton, S.J. Mar. 
quette U. Press. 434p. $6 


In this book the director of Mar. 
quette’s Department of History traces 
the development of the university 
from the germ of an idea for a Jesuit 
college which developed in the mind 
of Bishop John Martin Henni about 
1848 to the modern postwar status of 
Milwaukee’s great institution of learn. 
ing. Though the author points out 
that “the counterparts of the charac. 
ters who appear between its covers 
have existed wherever a Catholic uni- 
versity has developed,” the work is 
none the less distinctively a tale of 
Marquette and of its relations to the 
people of Milwaukee. 

With access to all of the documen- 
tary and other records, and with more 
than twenty years of personal associa- 
tion as a faculty member and as dean 
of graduate studies in which to acquire 
the Marquette spirit, Fr. Hamilton 
has produced a thoroughly docu- 
mented history. His personal humility 
seems to have led him to ignore his 
own great contributions to M. U.’s 
later development. He mentions him- 
self only in connection with the Pére 
Marquette tricentennial of 1937. He 
claims no credit for the great de- 
velopment of the Graduate School un- 
der his deanship, and in justly prais- 
ing his successor’s work with the So- 
dality underrates his own. But in all 
other respects he is highly objective. 
Even in his account of such a fiasco 
as the University’s dealings with the 
Michigan Land Company no attempt 
is made to whitewash the human mis- 
takes of the administration. 

As might be expected from the doc- 
umentary sources upon which it is 
based, the book gives somewhat more 
emphasis to the physical and financial 
history of Marquette than to the type 
of personal anecdote about faculty and 
students which forms a large part of 
most published institutional histories. 

The volume was designed and pro- 
duced by Marquette’s own University 
Press. It is impossible to refrain from 
mentioning the striking end papers, 
each of which is a map of the univer- 
sity section of Milwaukee. The dust 
jacket, an architect’s visualization of 
the “new” Marquette, is one of the 
most beautiful and unusual we have 
seen in a long time. There are sixteen 
pages of illustrations, mostly of old 
views of Milwaukee and of various 
university buildings. 

This is a work of which its author, 
its publisher and its subject can all be 
justly proud. Francis J. DONOHUE 
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THE QUEST OF HONOR 





py E. Boyd Barrett. Bruce. 122p. 
$2.50 


The recent “cribbing” scandal among 
the West Point cadets and the bribery 
of star basketball players to throw 
important games at Madison Square 
Garden are sufficient evidence that 
dishonest practices are not confined to 
Washington “five-percenters” or to the 
gies who betrayed our military secrets. 

Dr. Barrett is doubtless correct in 
caiming that “our national habits of 
honor are weakening and fading” and 
that “it is all-important for us to re- 
vive our interest in honor and devotion 
to it.” He has done a real service for 
his readers by writing this book “to 
clarify the idea of honor and to ex- 
plain its implications by furnishing a 
practical code of honor” and by paint- 
ing “the portrait of a man of high 
honor.” 

After an opening chapter which 
analyzes the meaning of honor, Dr. 
Barrett proceeds to a discussion of 
each of the various virtues which con- 
stitute it. From the treasury of his 
wide reading he draws forth an abun- 
dant supply of “things old and new,” 
a wealth of ancient wisdom enshrined 
in the proverbs of many peoples and 
tongues which he ingeniously applies 
to the most modern demands of our 
daily life. There must be very few 
adults who could fail to profit by a 
thoughtful consideration of The Quest 
of Honor. Joun J. HEAty, S.J. 





SHAKESPEARE: His World and His 


Work 





By M. M. Reese. St. Martin’s Press. 
589p. $6.75 


In a beautifully written and sensible 
book, Dr. Reese gives a detailed pic- 
ture of Shakespeare—man and artist— 
against the background of the age in 
which he lived and worked. Where the 
facts dictate, he shows a commendable 
restraint. For instance, he offers no 
certain explanation of the sudden 
change in John Shakespeare’s fortune 
after 1576, nor of the formative years 
which ended in William’s going to 
London to seek his living as a com- 
mon player. 

The best section of Reese’s book 
deals with the Elizabethan stage. 
Elizabethan London, its theatres, act- 
ing companies, playwrights and audi- 
ences are brilliantly pictured. It is here 
that Reese proves to be both indepen- 
dent and original in his speculations 
and conclusions. 

By poetry, by relying on the spoken 
word instead of realistic effect, Shakes- 
peare overcame the technical limita- 


tions of the Elizabethan theatre, the 
problem of the boy actor and of the 
bare, unlocalized stage. Poetry not 
only set the scene but created an at- 
mosphere wherein Shakespeare could 
reveal the human heart. 

Dr. Reese does full justice to 
Shakespeare’s company. Their skill 
and understanding gave Shakespeare 
the freedom to follow any road where 


’ his genius led. They inspired him to 


write parts of which they were worthy, 
and complemented the poet's vision. 
Burbage must have been the finest 
actor that ever lived—the parts that 
Shakespeare created for him so sug- 
gest—and Shakespeare was as fortu- 
nate in having Burbage to help him 
realize his visions as Burbage was for- 
tunate in having Shakespeare write 
for him. Even Kempe is strongly de- 
fended: the roles that Shakespeare 
wrote for him would refute the notion 
that Kempe was an indifferent clown 
and bad trouper. 

As the author sanely points out, 
Shakespeare’s characters sought no 
escape from moral responsibility. A 
tragic fall into sin and error was never 
attributed to 


malnutrition, an unhappy child- 
hood, thyroid deficiency, the 
wickedness of the government or 
being led astray by the too-vivid 
melodramas presented by Alleyn 
at the Rose. Sin is acknowledged, 
and it has to be expiated, not ex- 
plained away (p. 486). 


In a small section of the chapter on 
“Shakespeare’s Mind,” Dr. Reese 
makes a puzzling distinction between 
the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
Shakespeare (pp. 447-54). He holds 
that Shakespeare’s plays evidence 
little conception of sin as alienation 
from God and that Shakespeare “re- 
fused, in short, the comforts of or- 
thodox Christianity.” To support this 
view he points to the plays set in pre- 
Christian times (Lear and the Roman 
plays) and Macbeth. 

Let us grant—to take a single ex- 
ample—that Macbeth is concerned 
only “with the retribution of outraged 
humanity.” But this is a significant 
part of his tragedy, that of a man who 
deliberately makes war on his own 
soul and shuts out the vision of eter- 
nity in his preoccupation with the 
temporal. Implicit in the very plot 
of the play are the values of orthodox 
Christianity. But let us consider this 
view a momentary aberration on the 
author’s part: in all other sections of 
the book he makes fully clear Shakes- 
peare’s medieval thought-patterns. 

The plays are not analyzed individ- 
ually, but the index enables us to find 
the many fine comments that are scat- 
tered through the book on most of the 
plays. Pau E. McLANE 








Textbooks 











Basic Principles and 
Problems of Philosophy 


by Msgr. John K. Ryan. A com- 
pendium of the fundamental ques- 
tions of philosophy—being, cause and 
effect, evil; the existence of God and 
His relation to the world; the soul 
and free will. This new edition is 
recommended to everyone, especially 
professors seeking a good introduc- 
tory course for their students. $2.50 


The Philosophy of 
Human Knowing 


by J. D. Hassett, S.J., R. A. Mit- 
chell, S.J., and J. D. Monan, S.J. 
“An unusual and excellent approach 
to a study of epistemological prob- 
lems at the college level . . . The 
text is not ponderous nor dry and 
forbidding. Its method and ordering 
bespeak scholarship; its language is 
simple and marked by a careful at- 
tempt at explicitness and economy 
of words.”—The Torch $3.00 


History of Philosophy 


by Frederick Copleston, S.J. This 
history of philosophy “combines 
penetrating scholarship, critical in- 
sight, and interesting presentation. 
It is, perhaps, the most comprehen- 
sive English textbook on the subject 
from a scholastic point of view.”— 
The Catholic Library World 

Volume I: Greece and Rome $4.00 
Volume II: Mediaeval Philosophy— 


Augustine to Scotus $4.50 

Volume III: Mediaeval Philosophy— 

Ockham to Suarez $5.00 
Patrology 


by Rev. Johannes Quasten. “While 
Patrology is of primary interest to 
scholars, nevertheless its content will 
be of absorbing interest to the gen- 
eral reader on the college and sem- 
inary level. It is not likely to be 
superseded for many years to come, 
at least, in English.”—Catholic Re- 
view Service 
Volume I: The Beginnings of 
Patristic Literature $5.00 
Volume II: The Ante-Nicene 
Literature after Irenaeus $5.50 





Guide to the Bible, An In- 
troduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture 


published under the direction of 
A. Robert and A. Tricot, trans- 
lated by Edward P. Arbez, S.S., 
and Martin R. P. McGuire. This 
book treats “all the subjects that 
might be required for an adequate 
approach to the understanding of 
the Bible; but they are entrusted to 
some thirty authors, the foremost 
French Catholic biblical scholars. 
The result is a mature and authorita- 
tive digest of the most recent biblical 
research.”—The Priest 

Volume I $5.50 
Wherever good books are sold 
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ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONTROL 





By Emmette S. Redford. Macmillan. 
4038p. $5.50 


Here is a book which seeks to get be- 
neath the surface of economic regula- 
tion by Government today. Varied 
types of economic controls which the 
Federal Government maintains are 
first presented as a backdrop for dis- 
cussion of problems arising cut of their 
administration. 

From mere regulation of service, 
such as transportation, the spectrum 
widens to include institutional eco- 
nomic settings for labor, management 
and the corporation, exemplified in the 
Taft-Hartley and Sherman Antitrust 
acts. Even managerial controls over 
certain industries are now in effect, 
and in time of war the economy itself 
feels an over-all control from such 
agencies as the War Production Board, 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Office of Price Administration. 

In the discussion of the agencies 
dealing with economic control, atten- 
tion is given to the function of rule- 
making as a means to bridge the gap 
between congressional statutes and 
day-to-day decisions on particular 


cases. Within a discretionary range set 
by Congress, the author points out, 
there is an advantage in rule-making 
procedure closer to the scene of action. 
A better fusion between the law and 
economic life is thus made possible. 
One example of this approach is the 
consent-decree technique used in anti- 
trust action in lieu of resort to the un- 
certain punitive procedures of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Considerable emphasis is put on the 
role of private groups as participants 
in the task of economic regulation. Pri- 
vate organizations have been useful at 
times in launching programs designed 
to control security and commodity ex- 
changes. By this means private-interest 
groups may be persuaded to shape 
self-regulatory measures to fit the 
public interest. 

Mr. Redford notes, however, that 
the presence of interest-groups within 
the regulatory framework of Govern- 
ment brings additional problems. In 
the tripartite structure, opposing in- 
terests place the Government in a 
position where it must seek to recon- 
cile differences or accept the majority 
view. 

It is his opinion that actual decisions 
should not be left to such parties. 
Rather, an advisory function only 
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Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. 


Here is a philosophy of reality which demonstrates how we came 
into living contact with being, and how we can ascend from our own 
ego to Absolute Being, the ultimate explanation of all that is. 

The author, Louis de Raeymaeker, president of the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie at the University of Louvain, adheres to the 
principles of the synthesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, especially when 
application is made of the doctrines of analogy and the real distinction 
between created essence and existence. 

Here, indeed is a dramatic demonstration that the ultimate explana- 
tion of the contingent can be discovered only in Absolute Being, from 
which all else derives. A fresh, lucid approach by the author and an 
exact and interesting translation by Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J., 
makes the book an excellent guide for teachers and students who wish 
a panoramic view of Thomistic metaphysics. 


At your Bookseller or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


$4.95 
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should be assigned to private organiza. 
tions, especially when it concerns , 
regulatory as contrasted with a service 
agency. 

Though the administrative agency 
acts in a quasi-judicial manner, Red. 
ford emphasizes that, unlike a cout, 
the agency often is under mandate ty 
carry out a given policy by actively 
exercising responsibility toward the 
accomplishment of definite aims. 

Moreover, the largely informa 
methods of arriving at settlements by 
administrative boards sharply differ. 
entiate them from the courts. While, 
small percentage of administrative de. 
cisions are preceded by formal hear. 
ings, Redford notes that many short 
cuts are permitted even here. 

The volume describes numero 
ways in which the Federal Govem. 
ment can influence economic develop. 
ment by its financial and proprietary 
functions. Agricultural trends have 
been affected by Federal loan and 
benefit operations. Tax and debt pol- 
icy have greatly influenced business 
activity. 

In our time the general level of Gov. 
ernment expenditures, their timing 
and direction can promote inflation or 
deflation. Federal interest rates to de- 
positors in postal savings accounts or 
on home mortgages tend to influence 
interest rates generally. The Gover- 
ment as a power producer in the Ten- 
nessee Valley has altered rates charged 
by utility companies. In such instances 
the author notes that Government has 
held its force of authority in reserve 
and made use of influence, cooperation 
and consent. 

This work should be helpful to all 
in the field of economic regulation and 
to students concerned with a better 
adjustment between Government and 
economy. Makx J. FrrzcERALD 





LELIA 





By André Maurois. Harper. 469p. 
$5 


Léila is M. Maurois’ masterly study 
of George Sand’s life, with the title 
lifted from a semi-autobiographical 
novel of Mme. Sand’s, whose heroine 
could find no pleasure in love and 
evidently took this very much to heart. 
The worth of Maurois’ study lies in 
his comprehensive knowledge of his 
subject’s life, friends and surround- 
ings; in his constant balance of affec- 
tion for, and detachment from Mme. 
Sand; and in the fact that he lets 
the reader use his own mind in intet- 
preting and evaluating. The only 
doubt that arose in this reviewers 
mind was whether Mme. Sand’s life 
merited such careful study. 

Born the heiress of a soups-to-nuts 
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ancestry (a bar-sinister king and a 
bird-fancying greengrocer are two 
rime examples), Aurore Dupin was 
raised by a grande-dame grandmother 
on her country estate. She was ex- 
posed indiscriminately to convent 
training, which awakened her from 
hellionism to enthusiastic acceptance, 
and to a brilliant if befuddled tutor 
who filled her intelligent head with 


“Enlightenment” ideas and encour- ° 


aged her to tramp the fields clad in 
boy’s clothes. 

It was no wonder that her family- 
engineered marriage to Casimir Du- 
devant, a hunt-happy young land- 
owner, did not work out to her satis- 
faction. Lonely for “understanding” 
and also for “the grand passion,” she 
emancipated herself gradually, and 
at first guiltily, living in Paris in 
liaisons with various authors and other 
creative souls. 


The worth-while thing about George. 


Sand (a name she took from Jules 
Sandeau, one of her first partners in 
love and work) was that as she went 
her headlong way, she seemed to learn 
unselfishness, patience and loyalty. A 
chronic worker, no personal crisis 
could stop her production of forty 
pages of writing each morning. A 
good chatelaine, an honest observer 
and seeker after truth, by the time 
she and Chopin were en rapport she 
had suffered and disciplined herself, 
kept diaries and studied herself, and 
reached thoughtful conclusions and 
behavior consistent with her best in- 
stincts. 

There is no attempt to consider her 
work, but the picture we get of Sand, 
the friend and respected counselor of 
France’s great authors, is a challeng- 
ing one, and makes one eager to bone 
up on her books. 

Mme. Sand in her life and M. Mau- 
rois in his study manage to avoid the 
“Hooray-give-all-for-love” of the ster- 
eotyped loose woman, and also the 
“poor, wicked wretch, tut tut” atti- 
tude. Instead Mme. Sand emerges as a 
thinking, suffering realist, with Gallic 
common sense and wit and great 
humanity. 

KATHERINE CARR GRINNELL 





COMMUNISM AND CHRIST 





By Charles W. Lowry. Morehouse- 
Gorham. 180p. $2.75 


This book, written by a distinguished 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, deals 
with the philosophical, historical and 
Psychological bases of communism. 
The author rightly considers Marxian 
thought, now embodied in the policies 
of Communist leaders, as the crystalli- 
zation of Western secularism and as 
the alienation of man’s mind and soul 


from Christ. In this connection Dr. 
Lowry remarks that 


what Marx did, so disastrously, 
was to embrace as real and ulti- 
mate the impersonal, material- 
istic, amoral, and non-human. In 
ethics he threw out love in favor 
of force—unconditionally from the 
immediate standpoint. The mod- 
ern totalitarian police state is the 
outcome of this drastic and de- 
monic decision. 


According to Dr. Lowry this denial of 
love, a fixed dogma in Communist 
ideology, is Antichrist. Communism as 
the anti-Christian religion now wages 
an implacable war, “a religious war on 
the most colossal scale in history—a 
war in a world made one by science 
for the soul as well as the body of the 
human race.” 

Dr. Lowry firmly believes that 
democratic America is potentially able 
to resist and overcome the Communist 
onslaught. Therefore, “America has to- 
day the mightiest opportunity in his- 
tory.” 

The foregoing belief is supported by 
Dr. Lowry’s views that democracy “is 
an extension of the Christian Revolu- 
tion” and that we are now witnessing 
a religious revival in America. 

In reading Communism and Christ 
I often felt that its author passed too 
quickly from one important topic to 
another without giving the reader time 
to digest the stimulating and sugges- 
tive ideas with which the book 
abounds, and to dwell a little longer 
on the subject matter. By expanding 
this work, Dr. Lowry would have 
added considerably to its readability. 

Nixita D. RoopKowsky 





CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL 
ACTION 





Ed. by John A. Hutchison. Scribner. 
242p. $3.50 ¢ 

Catholics generally are not well-in- 
formed on religious currents in Amer- 
ican Protestantism. Catholic scholars 
might profit by reading this book, as 
it contains intellectual positions that 
are important for all who are inter- 
ested in the role of religion in the 
modern world. It is the collaborative 
effort of a social-minded group around 
Professors Niebuhr, Tillich and Hei- 
mann, and it is dedicated to the first- 
named because of his pre-eminence in 
contemporary Protestant thought in 
the United States. 

The volume offers a critique of tra- 
ditional American Protestantism with 
its emphasis on religion as the saving 
of the individual soul, with its prac- 
tical alliance with American business, 
and with its identification of religion 
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Do you know anyone who 
needs rousing? 
Here's the book to do it — 


THE WATER AND 
THE FIRE 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


The modern world has lost the idea of 
symbol, lost vision, lost touch with 
reality, says Father Vann, and this, far 
more than any threat of H-bombs, 
has put it in deadly peril. As usual the 
Church has the answer and Catholics 
must give it—and that means us. This 
is one of those very rare spiritual 
books that is really exciting as well as 
practical. $2.75 


OFF THE RECORD 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Answers to letters about spiritual dif- 
ficulties. What makes the book so 
lively is that Msgr. Knox is answering 
people, not giving routine answers to 
questions. He writes, among many 
other things, on Our Lord's teaching 
about the end of the world; on recog- 
nition in heaven and, with gentle 
amusement, on the things we would 
arrange better. $2.50 


SONNETS AND VERSE 
by Hilaire Belloc 


We are delighted to have this collec- 
tion of all Belloc's serious poetry in 
print again. $3.00 


These are ready: you can get them 
from any bookstore 


The new Trumpet will contain full 
descriptions of all the books on our 
Spring list, new and reprinted re- 
views of books already published, 
extracts of books to come. To get 
the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write 
to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Mass Prayers for 
everyday, our Catholic 
heritage, basic devo- 
tions, fundamental 
doctrine — St. Mary 
My Everyday Missol 
and Heritage — 1382 
pages — Pocket size 
4” x 61/2’ — Printing in 

red and black 
throughout 
Cloth $4.00 
Gold edge $7.50 
Leather $8.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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12 cents per word 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle 
chet Thread. Purple Veiling Silk. Free 
Samples. Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 
M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SEMINARY FOR JAMAICA—Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Jamaica, B.W.I. are training 
seminarians in two cottages. A decent 
Seminary is badly needed. Can you help 
this noblest of missionary works? Rev. 
Robert Burke, S.J., c/o Jesuit Missions, 
1106 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass. 











with American cultural values. These 
attitudes had been questioned by an 
older movement known as the “Social 
Gospel,” but Niebuhr’s group feels that 
the proponents of the Social Gospel 
based their thinking on the invalid 
assumptions of a genial God whose 
major task was to oversee the forward 
march of humanity, and of an equally 
genial mankind with little disposition 
toward sin. Hence they neglected the 
element of self-interest in social mat- 
ters and proposed solutions such as 
pacifism which had little relevance to 
reality. 

The present volume attempts to cor- 
rect these presumptions in the light of 
Scripture and of the tragic history of 
our time. Reason and altruism remain 
as important means in the realization 
of Christian faith. But a study of social 
structures is equally necessary, and all 
the data of human experience must be 
continually re-examined in the light of 
the gospel. Love plus justice is the 
Christian basis for social thought. 

The authors see Marxism as the 
monstrous evil of our times but, like 
Catholic thinkers, they locate its 
malaise in its untenable philosophy, 
while they recognize considerable 
truth in its social analysis. They also 
reject secular liberalism with its re- 
ligious belief in science and democ- 
racy. Catholics will find Herberg’s 
chapter on this theme particularly 
stimulating. Prof. Niebuhr concludes 
the volume with a masterful summary 
that recognizes no easy alternative for 
the evils of a free economy, but 
sketches a moral viewpoint toward 
economics and politics that tries to 
avoid both sentimentality and cyni- 
cism. 

Catholics will take exception to sev- 
eral important points in this book. But 
they will be encouraged by the strik- 
ing parallels with the writing that de- 
rives from the papal encyclicals. They 
will also recognize that it is easier to 
establish a rapport with men such as 
these than it was with the old- 
fashioned Protestants we knew in our 
youth. JoserH N. Moopy 





NOT AS A STRANGER 





By Morton Thompson. Scribner. 948p. 
$4.75 


The title of this novel, written by the 
late Morton Thompson, was taken 
from a passage in the Old Testament. 
The given name of his leading char- 
acter is Lucas, after the physician 
Saint Luke. The theme is an old and 
familiar one, the disillusionment of an 
idealist. In spite of such great begin- 
nings, an interesting and very read- 
able story unfolds which falls con- 
siderably short of its lofty intentions. 
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There are three significant phay, 
to Lucas Marsh’s life. The first ig hj 
boyhood, in a small Midwestern tow, 
in the first and second decades of thi 
century. He is the only child of 
ambitious and irresponsible father ap; 
an unhappy, possessive and threate, 
ing mother. His primary interest ; 
life appears to be carrying the equi 
ment of the local medical practitig, 
ers, and later, helping them in the; 
work. His only desire is to become; 
physician himself. 

To this ambition his parents rem,i, 
bitterly opposed. With deep rely. 
tance, they permit him to enter th 
next phase of his growth. Here, thoug, 
tempted to sexual self-indulgence ap 
haunted by poverty, he succeeds i 
his studies at college and medic, 
school. In order to finance this, } 
marries a nurse, Katrina, toward wh 
he feels neither love nor devotion, 

Finally, with unusual skill in sy. 
gery, he begins general practice in; 
semi-rural community. Lucas’ perfe: 
tionism and his deification of med. 
icine clash sharply with what he pe. 
ceives among his patients and felloy 
doctors. Their greed, immorality, hv. 
man weakness and even crime plung 
him into a state of bitterness and con. 
fusion. 

However, unlike so many conten. 
porary figures in fiction, Lucas is no 
left at this point. He is able to mair- 
tain his own personal standards. H: 
develops patience and understandix 
of realities he cannot change. He i 
a good physician. In his wife, he be. 
comes aware of qualities to which he 
had previously been blind, and he le 
comes a good husband. The chiel 
criticism against this book is its length 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Thompson 
did not better consolidate his ides, 
thereby eliminating much repetitive 
detail which adds nothing. In this wa 
his story would have been told mor 
poignantly and effectively. 

FreDERIC F, Fach 





STEMMING THE TIDE 





By Winston S. Churchill. Houghtm 
Mifflin. 3879p. $5 


This is a fatiguing and_ instructive 
book. 

It is impossible for any man, evel 
Sir Winston Churchill, to give fit 
speeches in two years without repeat 
ing himself over and over again. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman the Membe 
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as “a cluster of lion-hearted limpets.” 
Just in case you have forgotten what 
a limpet is, it would be well to savor 
the result of Churchill’s research for 
an example of cone of the lowest forms 
of life which would, however imper- 
fectly, convey his expertly calculated 
loathing of the Socialist party. A lim- 
pet is “a gasteropod mollusc with tent- 
shaped shell sticking tightly to rocks.” 

When he became Prime Minister in 
the General Election of 1951, Church- 
ill never permitted himself the luxury 
of forgetting another shining example 
of linguistic research. His obdurate 
opponents had once referred to the 
Conservative party as “vermin.” 

When you read what is substan- 
tially the same speech over and over 
again, it is difficult to keep alert for 
choice examples of Churchill’s deadly 
retaliatory pleasantries. But it is worth 
while to do so, if only for the satis- 
faction of witnessing, at close range, 
an English master’s jaunty exploita- 
tion of our common language. 

The fifty speeches in this volume 
are, for the most part, transcripts of 
parliamentary and campaign utter- 
ances from February 7, 1951 to De- 
cember 11, 1952. 

Included, however, are the Prime 
Minister’s address to the American 
Congress, his broadcast on the death 
of King George VI, his witty remarks 
before the Royal College of Physicians, 
his eulogy of the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and a few odd chores, such 
as a Pilgrim’s Dinner address and a 
routine effort at a Lord Mayor's ban- 
quet. 

If you are not distracted by 
Churchill’s vote-catching detestation 
of the Socialists, or bored by his con- 
stant return to a few central themes, 
such as the necessity of national sol- 
vency, your grasp of Britain’s agoniz- 
ing problems, at home and overseas, 
will be considerably strengthened. 

Joun J. O'Connor 





WHAT PRICE ISRAEL 





By Alfred Lilienthal. Regnery. 274p. 
$3.95 


In a published exchange of letters be- 
tween D. Ben-Gurion and a Los An- 
geles rabbi, Simon A. Dolgin, the 
Prime Minister of Israel wrote, on Jan. 
28, 1953: 


When I say “concentration of 
the Jewish people” I do not mean 
to be exact and say that all the 
Jews without exception must flock 
to the homeland. I do not know 
if this will be possible or will 
occur. But I know with certainty 
that the only complete security 
for the existence of the people of 
Israel is its existence in Israel. 
With this I am not presenting 


anything new, but am repeatin 

the familiar Zionist ao 
To answer the oft-enunciated Zionist 
demand for the allegiance of American 
Jews to Israel’s flag, Mr. Lilienthal, a 
lawyer, veteran of World War II and 
consultant to the American delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference of 
the UN, has written this book. In it 
one will find depth of feeling and oc- 
casionally impassioned writing. The 
author is acutely aware of the perils 
to which a consistent Zionist policy 
exposes his fellow Jews, most of whom 
have been cowed into silence by the 
pressures of American Zionism. What 
Mr. Lilienthal wants is very simple and 


thoroughly understandable—the same 
normal, single nationality status for 
American Jews that Americans of all 
other faiths enjoy. 

But his book is more than a protest 
against the dual national allegiance 
implied in Zionism. He traces the his- 
tory of the movement from its begin- 
nings, with special attention to the 
modern era which was introduced by 
the disastrously ambiguous Balfour 
Declaration. The unprincipled conduct 
of American politicians (Republicans 
as well as Democrats) in pushing 
through the partition of the Holy Land 
and their downright ignorance and 
callous disregard of the rights of Pal- 
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estinian Arabs make very unpleasant 
reading. 

This book is important because it 
tells the other side of the story to an 
American public altogether innocent 
of its responsibility for the tragic state 
of affairs in the Near East. Only a few 
have attempted to redress the balance. 
Mr. Lilienthal anticipates some rough 
treatment from his own people for 
what he has written. But he will al- 
ways have the deep satisfaction of hav- 
ing spoken out as an enlightened con- 
science directed. 

Frepenick L. MORIARTY 





THE OVERLOADED ARK 





By Gerald M. Durrell. Viking. 272p. 
$3.75 


This is the record of a successful six- 
months’ animal-collecting expedition 
to the rain forests of the British Cam- 
eroons in West Africa made by Mr. 
Durrell, who handles mammals and 
reptiles, and John Yealland, in charge 
of the bird department. In contrast 
to the highly publicized exploits of 
veteran forgers into interiors, whose 
daily escapes from death are financed 


by the owners of the “brand name’ 
products that see them through, this 
gay yet prudently planned enterprise 
was carried off on a financial shoe. 
string by the youngest zoological col- 
lector in Great Britain (Durrell is 
only 28) and his 35-year-old friend, 

The author feels that the jungles 
are less dangerous than city traffic, 
There is a refreshing eschewal of the 
romantic approach in his emphasis on 
the workaday trials of an animal col- 
lector: feeding the animals, cleaning 
their cages and curing their illnesses, 
not to mention the appalling logis. 
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tical problems involved in transport- 
ing them out of the jungle and across 
the sea to various zoos which will 
buy them only if they are in good 
condition. Thanks to the admirable 
sketches by Sabine Baur we get some 
idea of what it is the zoos paid for 
in this case. 

It is saddening to reflect that we 
shall probably never meet again the 


native hunters Elias and Andraia, 


fearless in the face of many real 
dangers, yet unpredictably inadequate 
in the face of certain imaginary ones. 
One gathers that while Durrell knows 
a good deal about wild animals, he 
would not get very far in collecting 
them unless he were also versed in 
the ways of homo sapiens, particularly 
in his African edition. Incidentally, 
the emergence of his native guides as 
real people, rather than as mere com- 
ponents of jungle scenery, is one of 
the book’s good array of noteworthy 
features. 

For all the author’s talk about the 
relative safety of the jungle, we are 
glad to leave to him such projects as 
wading hip-deep at nighttime through 
muddy rivers in search of “small” 
crocodiles (“... it is astonishing how 
hard even a six-inch crocodile can bite 
when it puts its mind to it”). Follow- 
ing an unidentified quadruped into its 
cave on the flat of his stomach, also 
at night, he was glad to learn, upon 
the reception of some painful needles, 
that it was only “a brush-tailed por- 
cupine.” 

He has wrestled personally with 
pythons and accidentally encountered 
poisonous snakes (“I placed my hand 
on something long and thin and cold 
which wriggled vigorously”). He 
stripped himself stark naked in a 
frenzied fight with an army of driver 
ants (“The celumns are perhaps two 
inches wide and may be two or three 
miles in length”) to prevent them 
from eating up the entire animal col- 
lection alive. Durrell’s cheerful assur- 
ances that such things don’t happen 
“often” wins from the reader an as- 
sent more notional] than real. 

While the book does not pretend to 
be more than light entertainment, 
there is nothing trivial about it. Cer- 
tain parts of it (for example, “The 
Life and Death of Cholmondeley,” 
a chimpanzee they captured and took 
to London) may well receive at least 
anthological immortality. Even read- 
ers who know little and care less 
about animals may still find them- 
selves interested in Durrell’s animals. 
He writes about them the way Booth 
Tarkington wrote about boys, that is 
to say, with a combination of relish 
and sympathy. For he loves his ani- 
mals, and this love gets through quite 
infectiously to the reader. 

Puitiirs TEMPLE 
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EXCEPT THE LORP 





By Joyce Cary. Harper. 276p. $3.50 


Once more Joyce Cary has made 
Chester Nimmo the central figure of a 
novel, not in the sense of sequel, but 
rather in the manner of showing the 
other side of the coin. In Prisoner of 
Grace, Nina Nimmo told the story of 
her husband Chester—an amazing po- 
litical figure in England, a curious 
combination of opportunism, subjec- 
tive piety, magnetic personality and 
despicable personal traits. 

In Except the Lord, Nimmo tells his 
own story, at least the story of his 
youth. The two portraits vary just as 
would any self-portrait in contrast to 
an objective view—not that Nina was 
particularly objective. Herein lies 
Joyce Cary’s greatness. Readers who 
value depth of characterization should 
read these two novels; together they 
constitute a genuine human experi- 
ence. 

Young Chester Nimmo was the son 
of an Adventist preacher, a zealous, 
rigorous, self-forgetting Christian, a 
man who might easily have found his 
way into the text of Ronald Knox’s 
Enthusiasm. Chester knew much about 
suffering for an ideal; he knew dep- 
rivation and poverty, watched his 
mother’s early death, his sister’s pre- 
mature responsibility and racking ill- 
ness, but above all he was aware of 
the depth of his father’s faith and 
integrity in the face of crushing 
burdens. Yet he is at pains to stop 
in his narration to remind the reader 
that their home was not without its 
moments of light and never without 
a spirit of deep affection. 

The members of the family are vivid 
and real: Georgina, the proud, loving, 
wilful sister, and Richard, the aloof, 
bookish brother who finally went to 
Oxford, might well be the subjects of 
two more novels. Cary seems _in- 
capable of creating stock characters, 
however smal] their part may be. 


Chester knew all about the plight 
of workers; his father undertook their 
defense and tried to relieve their 
miseries. But the son lost his faith 
in the beliefs of the father and be- 
came part of the radical movement, 
step by step—until he encountered the 
inhumanity that can govern the lead- 
ers of a humanitarian cause. He 
learned at close range about men who 
“loved power too much and men not 
at all.” Mary Stack McNiFF 





THE ENIGMA OF THOMAS WOLFE: 
Biographical and Critical Selections 





Edited by Richard Walser. Harvard. 
313p. $4.75 


It is now fifteen years since the death 
of Thomas Wolfe and, as the present 
selection of biographical and critical 
essays evidences, he is not a writer 
who has been or will be easily forgot- 
ten. His precise and permanent value, 
however, is a point which is vigorously 
contested by the critics represented in 
the present volume. Such a collection 
of periodical articles affords an in- 
valuable cross section of professional 
opinion, and Mr. Walser’s strategic 
juxtaposition of controversial essays 
creates the atmosphere of a spirited 
literary discussion. 

Because of the dominantly autobio- 
graphical strain in Wolfe’s writings, 
the personal sketches by his friends 
offer many interesting points of cor- 
relation as regards the influences 
which molded the young and very im- 
pressionable writer. Another point of 
significance is that, for the most part, 
only the tragic and melancholy ele- 
ments of his experience seeped down 
to those levels at which Wolfe chose to 
communicate. To himself Thomas 
Wolfe was always “God’s Lonely 
Man.” 

The judgments on Wolfe expressed 
in the critical selections range through 
all the hues of the literary spectrum, 
and such a disparity of opinion would 
seem to demand a clarification of the 
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genre in which Wolfe wrote. The 
strong sense of personal identification 
and self-commitment which permeates 
his writings renders him a difficult 
subject to judge according to the cri. 
teria of fiction, and his books would 
perhaps meet with a more even ap. 
praisal if considered as personal jour. 
nals. Though it may be true that al] 
literary composition is self-revelation, 
the fictional content of Wolfe’s novels 
is minimal. 

When his work is viewed in this 
light, it is evident that what many 
critics uncover as faults of Wolfe the 
novelist are actually shortcomings of 
Wolfe the man. His lack of identifica. 
tion with any objective code of ideals 
renders him uncritical] in the face of 
experience and mnilitates strongly 
against that selectivity and objectivity 
which are the hallmark of greatness, 
In the turbulent rush of his lyrical and 
rhetorical style, all the great strength 
and weakness of the man are laid bare, 
and for this reason most critiques of 
his work are superfluous and unre- 
warding. Critics either agree or dis- 
agree with Wolfe—few shed light on 
him, 

In the final analysis, the spirit of 
Thomas Wolfe is the spirit of the 
romantics—a defense of the mystery 
and grandeur of life against the 
philistinism and mediocrity of the 
Babbitts. It is a young man’s spirit, a 
first step on the road to wisdom which 
must be transcended but never aban- 
doned. Maturity, however, demands a 
i1econciliation with the world which 
has disappointed youthful ideals and a 
continued quest after those ideals. 
Wolfe was tending in this upward di- 
rection when his life ended. He offers 
few answers to life’s great problems, 
but seldom have the questions been 
posed with a greater vigor or with a 
more burning sincerity. 

Joun M. Cutxin 





THE RETURN TO REASON 





Edited by John Wild. Regnery. 378p. 
$7.50 


American philosophy has generally 
been represented in the popular mind 
either by pragmatism under the leader- 
ship of James and Dewey, or by ideal- 
ism under the personalists and Royce. 
Catholics particularly have not always 
been aware that perhaps the most ef- 
fective criticism of these philosophies 
has come from a movement of realism 
within American philosophy itself, and 
that consequently a tradition of Amer- 
ican realism exists which is less radi- 
cally separated from scholasticism 
than is pragmatism. 

Apparently one common trait of this 
realistic tradition is to inaugurate its 
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yarious new phases by publishing a 
common manifesto or platform. The 
frst of these was the New Realism 
yolume of 1912, and the second the 
Essays in Critical Realism of 1916. The 
present volume marks the third phase 
of the movement. It is particularly 
important in that it shows how an 
honest approach to the problem of 
realistic knowledge and metaphysics 
inevitably leads to the classical realism 
of Plato and Aristotle. Though the first 
two groups had realized the inade- 
quacy of the pragmatist and idealist 
positions, they had not been able suffi- 
ciently to free themselves from the 
notion of idea as thing known, and 
consequently they did not lay the 
foundation for any solid development. 

Partly under the influence of the 
contemporary European movement of 
phenomenology, partly through the in- 
fuence of neo-Thomism, but princi- 
pally through a new appreciation of 
Aristotle’s philosophy, the new group 
correctly centers its theories around 
the doctrine of intentionality. The vol- 
ume is put out by the five-year-old 
Association of Realistic Philosophy, 
which is apparently under the leader- 
ship of John Wild of Harvard and 
Henry Veatch of Indiana. 

Mr. Wild has an essay on meta- 
physics and phenomenology which re- 
states the Aristotelian categories and 
defends the argument for the existence 
of God proposed by the Belgian schol- 
astic van Steenberghen. Mr. Veatch 
states in briefer compass the thesis of 
his recent book on intentional logic. 
Manley Thompson continues the de- 
fense of the Aristotelian notion of sub- 
stance indirectly argued in his book on 
Peirce, 

The central essay in the book is 
probably Parker’s exposition of real- 
istic epistemology. The second half of 
the book is devoted to practical phil- 
osophy and is particularly noteworthy 
for _ Ladd’s account of the Aris- 
totelian theory of moral reasoning. 

The philosophy of this book is Aris- 
totelianism and not scholasticism. It 
is, moreover, an empiricist Aristoteli- 
anism which, though it asserts the ex- 
istence of the immaterial, apparently 
means that term to apply only to the 
immaterialism of ideas and not to any 
immaterial substance. At any rate the 
soul and its spirituality are not dis- 
cussed. Moreover, as an empiricism, 
the philosophy of the authors does not 
succeed in pushing the criticism of 
knowledge back to its sources in the 
subjective spirit as participating in the 
Divine Mind. Accordingly, it is the 
intentionality of the idea and not the 
dynamism of judgment which is basic 
in this volume. 

This criticism only proves that this 
new realism still has some distance to 
80 before it becomes an adequate 


metaphysics. But the positive achieve- 
ment has been great, and scholastics 
will rejoice at finding a group which, 
though it professes to labor for the 
“prevention of the intrusion of dog- 
matic theological ideas,” is neverthe- 
less convinced of the substantial valid- 
ity of Aristotle. Scholastics will also 
find in these essays a sample of how 
Aristotelian doctrine sounds and looks 
in contemporary philosophical lan- 


. guage discussing contemporary philo- 


sophical issues. 
Rosert F. HarvaANEK 





THE VOICES OF SILENCE 





By André Malraux. Translated by 
Stuart Gilbert. Doubleday. 661p. $25 


Through the art-publishing program of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, among others, excellent pho- 
tographic reproductions of art works 
have long been familiar to us in this 
country. M. Malraux announces as 
news that high-fidelity reproductions 
of art are “for the first time the com- 
mon heritage of all mankind”; and 
makes such news the basis of this 
book: “We, however, have far more 
great works available . . . than those 
which even the greatest of museums 
could bring together. For a ‘Museum 
without Walls’ is coming into be- 
ma...” tx 0. 

“A museum without walls” is this 
book with its collection of reproduc- 
tions of unquestionably great works 
of art, in black and white and in 
color (of the 465 illustrations, 15 are 
in color). The author assumes the 
role of guide and commentator; since 
references to sources are generally 
omitted, he is the sole authority for 
most of the claims, charges, comments 
and criticisms. Our museum tour, at 
times highly rewarding, is at other 
times erratic and trying; our guide, 
at times interesting and competent, 
is at other times ambiguous, discur- 
sive, enigmatic. 

The text ranges in an obscure pat- 
tern over the fine arts—painting, 
sculpture, numismatics, native and 
folk art, stained glass; a notable omis- 
sion is architecture. Discussion is lim- 
ited to the art of Europe and Asia 
for the most part; the art of the rest 
of the world is only cursorily men- 
tioned. 

The subject of painting (from the 
Altamira cave painting to the mod- 
erns—Rousseau, Van Gogh, Cézanne) 
receives the most attention; sculpture 
is next in amount of space. In his 
selection of artists and work, the 
author is safely on the side of the 
accepted art authorities; he includes 
and discusses the historically great 
European painters, the universally 
recognized sculptors. 
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Cosmology 


An Intreduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 
by Kenneth Dougherty 


@ A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the Four Causes of 
Aristotle. 

@ Presented in a concise and fac- 
ile style. 

@ Replete with illustrations from 
common experience and modern 
science. Especially adapted to 
the American college student. 

$3.00 per copy 

GRAYMOOR PRESS PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


The text is a curious disorganized 
series of notes without proper index, 
such as an author might jot down 
or dictate at random as the prelimin- 
ary basis for a popular book. The 
necessity of relevance or relation in 
thought, topic, or time between ad- 
joining paragraphs or sentences in a 
paragraph is often ignored. The lit- 
erary style does not unerringly result 
in clarity, exactitude, or reading ease; 
in contrast to the simplicity, power 
and majesty of the pictured works of 
art, the text appears tortured, restless 
and of small stature. 

If the publisher’s publicity releases 
are accurate in stating that trans- 
lator Stuart Gilbert faithfully follows 
the original French text and is master- 
ful in his preservation “of Malraux’s 
brilliant prose,” the author alone must 
be indicted for the serious shortcom- 
ings of such passages as that on page 
466: 


From the first sculptor of the 
world’s first god down to the 
modernist the most deliberately 
present in his canvases, every 
great artist has, in the depth of 
his heart, aspired to the same 
kingship. And like the life of the 
genius, that of mankind gives 
ever rise, between the artists yet 
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to be and the glorious jetsam 9 
the past, to that pregnant diy 
harmony out of which is 

world without end, the contlig 
between the scheme of things 
and the work of human hands, 


The illustrations are excellent in, 
lection and generous in quanti 
(about one-third of the book), 7, 
black and white reproductions » 
uniformly good; those in color ly 
satisfactory. 

A thin line often separates clag 
fication of a work of this kind asq 
inspirational masterpiece or ag yg 
amorphous anomaly. Unfortunate 
the reproductions of inspirational my 
terpieces do not assure the first cls, 
ification. 

Although the book will have a @ 
tain measure of value for the geney 
reader, of profit for the serious x 
student, the hazards and hurdles ¢ 
the text make reading an arduoy 
task. LAWRENCE E. Mawy 
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THE WORD 





“But Jesus said to them, Why are yu 
faint-hearted, men of little faith? Tha 
He rose up, and checked the winds 
and the sea, and there was a dew 
calm (Matt. 8:26; Gospel for fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany). 


The Gospels for the time after Epipi- 
any are most consoling. The Epiph 
any of Christ was the manifestation 
the showing-forth, the initial worl 
wide flashing out of the Word of Gal 
clothed in mortal flesh. The Sunda 
Gospels which follow keep telling w 
of the quiet majesty and simple loving 
kindness and wondrous lovableness ¢ 
that Incarnate Word. We are fortunat 
people, who date all our letters and 
magazines and newspapers from the 
Incarnation. No doubt it was rathe 
difficult, once, to love God. Since Goi 
became one of us it is difficult not tv 
love Him. 

One evening about the middle d 
our Lord’s public life, after a partic 
larly grueling day of uninterrupted 
hard work, Christ and His disciple 
quietly embarked in a fishing smack 
and under cover of darkness, slippel 
away temporarily from the impor 
tunate crowds of friends, enemies at 





favor-seekers who were keeping them 
much too busy. The Lake of Galilee 
not large, but it is treacherous. Before 
the party was halfway across to t 
eastern shore a typically sudden stom 
came roaring down upon that inlaw 
sea. It must be remembered that! 
number of the Apostles had been ptt 
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fessional fishermen on this very lake. 
Peter, for example, knew the moods 
of Lake Genesareth as well as he 
knew those of his mother-in-law. If our 
saviour’s disciples were panicked by 
this storm, and they were, it must have 
heen a spectacular tempest. 

Through it all Christ Jesus slept, 
His head pillowed on the helmsman’s 
cushion. It’s an astonishing and most 
heartening picture. When our Saviour 
dept, He slept. No neuroses. 

The second wonderful surprise of 
this wonderful story comes when the 
tarified disciples wake their Master. 
Lord, save us, we are sinking, they 
shouted, shaking the Creator of the 
universe. These brawny fishermen 
were probably not exaggerating. Our 
Saviour sat up, blinking, and said 
equivalently, and with some annoy- 
ace, even though He Himself must 
have yelled to be heard above the up- 
roar, What are you worrying about? 
Then He stood up boldly in that rock- 
ing boat. He spoke to the wind and 
the waves as a tolerant master speaks 
to boisterous but quite harmless pet 
hounds. Et facta est tranquillitas 
magna: And there was deep calm. 

In its context, the question of Christ, 
Why are you faint-hearted, men of 
little faith? is astounding. Offhand, we 
would be inclined to regard the 
disciples on this perilous occasion as 
being lionhearted indeed, and to say 
that they showed remarkable and com- 
mendable faith in allowing our Lord 
to sleep as long as they did. 

We reason thus because one of the 
values which we habitually under- 
estimate in a most grievous fashion is 
supernatural trust in a loving Provi- 
dence. We hear our Saviour repeatedly 
demanding of His followers great 
faith, and we feel pleased when we 
give Him a little faith. We listen to 
Him constantly telling us that we are 
not to worry at all, and we are thus 
encouraged not to worry much. We 
note St. Paul faithfully echoing Christ 
and urging the Philippiars and our- 
selves, Nothing must make you an- 
tious, and we heartily agree that we 
allow only a few troubles to upset us 
profoundly. 

Like the disciples before us, but 
with far less reason, we cannot get it 
through our heads that the confident 
faith which our Saviour asks of us is 
unbounded, towering, staggering and, 
im any purely natural sense, utterly 
unreasonable. We ought to close our 
eyes and memorize that picture of a 
glassy lake, a lightly riding fishing 
vessel, a group of sheepish Apostles 
and this superb Lord of ours yawning 
and addressing Himself once more to 
sleep. What can possibly frighten us, 
as long as we have Him? Et facta est 
tranquillitas magna. 

Vincent P. McConrry, S.J. 





THEATHE 








HIS AND HERS, presented at the 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre by Albert 
Selden and Morton Gottlieb, is an 


. amusing narrative of a_ prolonged 


squabble between a husband and wife 
who collaborated in writing for the 
stage. It was written by Fay and 
Michael Kanin, who themselves are a 
husband-wife writing team. 

As the play opens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer have dissolved both their pro- 
fessional and marital partnerships, 
each going it alone. It seems that the 
plays they had written in collabora- 
tion had been failures; so they had 
decided that they were not good for 
each other. Apparently doing all right 
in single harness, they submit plays 
with identical plots to their former 
producer. Since each claims to have 
originated the idea, they eventually 
land in court, where a bored judge 
hands down a decision comparable 
with King Solomon’s for its wisdom. 

While the bickering Palmers pro- 
vide most of the fun, His and Hers 
is over-all a sound journeyman job of 
comedy writing. There’s a moral in 
the play, too, although it is not un- 
derscored. The story discloses that 
while the Palmers blame their es- 
trangement on professional failure, an- 
other marriage is in process of dis- 
solution as the result of success. 

Celeste Holm and Robert Preston 
are starred as the battling Palmers, 
contributing performances that are in- 
dividually sparkling and beautifully 
coordinated. Donald McKee is acidly 
facetious as the judge in a hurry to get 
home for dinner. Elizabeth Patterson 
is sufficiently casual as a bossy maid, 
and Perry Wilson discovers one of the 
numerous ways to portray an intoxi- 
cated lady. 

Michael Gordon’s direction has the 
proper pace for sentiment and laughs. 
Charles Elson designed the settings. 


BULLFIGHT. If Leslie Stevens had 
remembered that modern drama is es- 
sentially an art of emotionalized 
speech, Bullfight might have been a 
poignant folk drama. Domingo Del 
Cristébal Salamanca bears a proud 
Castilian name, but his character 
lacks sufficient steel to hold the name 
above dishonor. Practically everybody 
in his native Mexican village knows 
he is an arrogant bluffer and a coward 
at heart. 

The only one who respects him is 
his younger brother, Estaban. The 
meat of the drama is a duel between 
Domingo and Estaban’s mestizo wife 
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for control of the younger brother's 
loyalty. 

Here, of course, is the classic 
formula for a tragedy of frustration or 
futility. Mr. Stevens, however, chooses 
to tell at least half of the story in 
pantomime, interpretive dances and 
processionals. The silent scenes, which 
can be accepted as a modification of 
the Greek chorus, only once enhance 
the clarity of the play. The usual result 
is that the poignancy built up in the 
scenes in which the characters talk 
evaporates in meaningless gestures. 

Exhibited at Théatre de Lys by 
Modern American Theatre, the pro- 
duction was directed by Joseph An- 
thony. Kim Swados designed the set- 
tings. 

The girl who plays Estaban’s wife, 
vivacious Vivian Nathan, makes vol- 
umes of Latin-American history come 
alive with a twist of her mouth or the 
swing of her leg. Mario Alcalde is per- 
suasive as Estaban, and Hurd Hatfield 
is convincing as Domingo. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE GOLDEN COACH is an inter- 
national enterprise made in Rome with 
English dialog by a distinguished 
French director (Jean Renoir), a 
mixed French and Italian production 
staff and a polyglot cast. Its chief 
purpose seems to have been to pro- 
vide the celebrated Italian actress 
Anna Magnani with her first English- 
speaking role. 

As it turns out, the project was 
worth-while, for Anna Magnani’s 
unique gifts survive almost intact the 
difficult transition into an alien lan- 
guage. Frankly far from young and 
by conventional standards far from 
beautiful, she has a technical skill 
and an overwhelming personality that 
are fascinating to watch and very dif- 
ficult to resist. 

The plot which serves as her ve- 
hicle is an elaborate and rather erratic 
combination of fantasy and comedy of 
manners. Laid in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish colony in the Americas, 
it concerns the simultaneous arrival 
there of a golden coach, ordered by 
the Viceroy for his personal use to the 
extreme annoyance of the local aris- 
tocracy, and of an Italian Commedia 
dell’Arte troupe looking for fresh fields 
to conquer. They have picked a par- 
ticularly unpropitious spot. The coach 
and the troupe, of which Magnani is 
the leading lady, become inextricably 
involved in the ensuing events. These 
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encompass everything from social sat. 
ire to decorous bedroom farce, with 
a generous laeing of slapstick comedy 
and a running commentary on the 
separate existence of a life of the 
theatre and its relationship to everyday 
life. 

In form the picture is deliberately 
artificial and in content rather thin and 
long-drawn-out. At its best, however, 
it has both wit and style. In addition, 
for the pleasure of adults, it has a sy. 
perbly artful Technicolor production, 
an ingratiating and thoroughly pro. 
fessional supporting cast and, of 
course, Magnani. (I. F. E,) 


THE HORSE’S MOUTH is a fairly 
pleasant British comic fantasy which 
is reminiscent of some of their best 
comedies but ultimately suffers from 
being too fantastic and not quite comic 
enough. Its basic premise is that, in 
line with the adage that truth is found 
at the bottom of a well, there actu. 
ally dwells in a well in a remote Irish 
village a disembodied voice called the 
Oracle which knows everything, future 
as well as past. For a fantasy about 
the Irish this concept has a strangely 
secularist ring and sometimes throws 
the picture off balance. 

The local inhabitants have the sense 
to leave the future unprobed. They 
confine their inquiries of the Oracle to 
practical matters such as the after- 
noon’s weather and the present where- 
abouts of the perenially misplaced 
spectacles of old Mrs. Lenihan (played 
in her inimitable comic style by the 
late Maire O’Neill). When an English 
cub reporter (Michael Medwin) turns 
up for a vacation, having just been 
fired by his editor (Robert Beatty), the 
village arbiter (Joseph Tomelty) and 
the Oracle cannot resist dispensing 
some predictions guaranteed to restore 
him eventually to the editor's good 
graces. 

This results first in unprecedented 
prosperity for the newspaper, then in 
the collapse of the horse-racing in- 
dustry (when the paper’s tips prove 
to be “sure things” and destroy the 
element of chance). Finally, the 
Oracle threatens to inflict on the world 
the irrevocable answer to the shuddery 
question: “Will there be another 
war?” 

The picture has a good deal of 
trouble disentangling itself from these 
serious overtones. When it contents 
itself with commenting on the strange 
climate of the British Isles, the strang- 
er manners and customs of the in- 
habitants thereof and the _ idiosyn- 
cracies of human beings in general, 
it is ingenious and to the point and 
quite entertaining for the family. 

(Mayer-Kingsley) 
Morra WALSH 
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